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CHAPTER 8 


URARTU 


R. D. BARNETT 


I. THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF URARTIAN STUDIES 


The discovery of Urartu belongs to the heroic period when European 
scholars first resurrected the civilization of Assyria in the early nineteenth 
century. It is connected with those studies;! but for various reasons the 
rediscovery of Urartu was much more gradual and took a different 
course, slower and more erratic than that of Assyria.? The first Urartian 
remains to catch the eyes of the savants of that time, looking out for 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, were those well preserved on the rock 
faces or stone slabs around the citadel of the town of Van; a connexion 
with the Assyrian civilization to the south was obviously to be inferred. 
In 1828, a French scholar, J. St Martin,? who had visited Van in 1825, 
began to grope towards an explanation by connecting these texts with 
the garbled legends preserved by an Armenian chronicler, Moses of 
Khorene (Moses Khorenatsi), probably of the eighth century A.D., 
according to whom the region was invaded from Assyria by a greatarmy 
under its queen Semiramis who built a wondrous fortified city, citadel, 
and palaces at Van itself beside the lake.* With this was linked a 
romantic myth concerning her love for a beautiful semi-divine youth 
named Ara, a figure of the type of the “dying god”. It is clear that by 
the time of Moses of Khorene all other memory of this kingdom, once 
the deadly rival of Assyria itself, had been forgotten and remained so, 
except for these popular legends. They are of as little real value for 
history as our own Arthurian legends, though the chronicler’s vivid and 
circumstantial description of the great city beside Lake Van seems 
inspired surely by the great ruins themselves, which no doubt still 
existed there in a very impressive state of preservation. 

The twin pioneers of Assyriology, Charles Bellino and Claudius 
James Rich, met early deaths in 1820 and 1821 respectively, but their 
work in collecting and copying cuneiform inscriptions had already had 

! See B 91; B 157; B 61; B 45, chapter 1. н 

? An account in Russian of the rise of Urartian studies is to be found in B 293, 78, more 
summarily in English in B 294, 82ff. That of the inscriptions is traced in B 321, also in Russian. 
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its lasting effect in alerting the interest of European scholars and of 
governments. In 1826, the French minister of foreign affairs, stirred by 
the Société Asiatique of Paris, entrusted a gifted young German scholar, 
F. E. Schulz, professor at the University of Giessen, with a mission on 
behalf of the Société Asiatique to undertake a ‘literary journey’ into 
Asiatic Turkey and Persia. This was planned to last at least four years 
and Schulz's task was to report on, and study in the light of the account 
of Moses of Khorene, the area of Van (then the province of Turkish 
Armenia), its monuments and cuneiform inscriptions, some of which 
had already been observed by travellers in the massive fortress and caves 
of the ancient citadel of Van. Schulz reached Van on 24 July 1827 and 
by the following March was able to report that he had prepared a 
catalogue and copies of forty-two inscriptions which he was forwarding 
to Paris (among them three trilingual inscriptions recognizable as those 
of Xerxes). In 1829 he was murdered at Julamerk. Though his life and 
mission were thus tragically cut short, his copies and notes were saved 
and sent back to Paris, where his report was eventually published in 
1840." During the summer of 1850 the father of modern Assyriological 
discovery, A. H. Layard, having concluded his penultimate campaign 
of excavation at Nimrud, took a brief holiday from the heat of the 
Mesopotamian plains and repaired to Van. Even here he spent an 
arduous week recopying with great accuracy the inscriptions, twenty-five 
being on the cliffs or walls of Van itself, the rest in the vicinity; he was 
probably unaware that Schulz's copies had very recently been published, 
or if he did know, was bent on making better copies. He also studied 
the script of the * Vannic' texts and confirmed Rawlinson’s observation 
that their script differed somewhat from the cuneiform of Assyria and 
Babylonia and that the language they spelt out certainly was totally 
different.” The question then arose, if they represented a different 
language, what was it? Rawlinson, hinting at an Iranian tongue, 
proposed that the script be called “Medo—Assyrian”.? Lenormant (1871) 
tried Georgian;!? Mordtmann (1872) tried Armenian;!! Robert (1876) 
proposed a Semitic language.'* Meanwhile more inscriptions were 
constantly being discovered. Finally in 1882, A. H. Sayce, using both 
Schulz's copies and Layard's (which are by now deposited in the British 
Museum, and which he found better than Schulz's), and making good 
use of the bilingual Assyrian and ' Vannic' inscriptions from Kelishin 
and Topzawa, brilliantly solved more or less at one blow the question 
of interpretation of the language which remained sui generis, established 
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its grammar and vocabulary, and provided translations of the text.!* 
Their number had now risen to fifty-eight, and they were beginnning 
to attract increasing interest. 

These could now be seen to throw a flood of light on the history 
of the ‘ Vannic’ kingdom known anciently as Urartu or Biainili and to 
open a window on the lost past of other peoples of Transcaucasia with 
whom the Urartians found themselves at war. Urartu was shown to have 
been the most important northern outpost of the literacy and cultural 
tradition of the Assyro-Babylonian world in the Iron Age, as the Hittites 
were to be shown to have been in the Bronze.!4 This was one of Sayce's 
most brilliant achievements in the field of decipherment, the other being 
his fundamental work on the empire of the Hittites and their hieroglyphic 
script.!? Yet while his triumphs over the Urartian were largely in many 
ways ignored in Europe, it was not so in Russia which had always 
provided a natural centre for Caucasian studies. A Fifth Congress of 
Archaeology held at Tiflis in 1881 had already proclaimed the importance 
of Urartian research, and the call found a particular response in 
Armenian intellectual circles, whose interest had been demonstrated 
since 1843 and who eagerly canvassed the question of the connexion 
of Armenian and Urartian languages and culture.!* The challenge of 
field research however was taken up in a less satisfactory fashion. 

The archaeology of Urartu had in fact remained almost totally 
neglected; in contrast to Mesopotamia, where the achievements of 
Botta, Layard, Place, Rassam, Loftus and later George Smith had 
opened up the Assyrian palaces to an astonished world between 1842 
and 1876, and continued completely to steal the limelight. In the area 
of Van the field of discovery was consequently left wide open to random 
plunderers and illicit excavators. Though a rock-cut tomb containing 
Urartian bronzes was discovered by chance and recorded by a somewhat 
scholarly Russian general at Alishar near Erivan on the Aras river in 
1859,!* it was misunderstood as being Sassanian in date, and ignored. 
Yet the obvious target for action in the late seventies was Toprak Kale, 
a high mound to the north of Van, where the local Armenians had 
started successfully quarrying for ancient bronze and other objects. 
Some of these coming on to the international market for sale in 1877 
attracted the attention of Layard, by then Sir Henry Layard and the 
British Ambassador to the Porte. A brief excavation of sorts was hastily 
mounted for the British Museum at Toprak Kale under the supervision 
of H. Rassam with the aid of a resident American missionary, Dr 
Raynolds, and the British consul at Van, Captain Emilius Clayton. In 
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spite of the Armenian robbers’ depredations, very important finds were 
made in and around a small temple of Khaldi, the national god of the 
Urartians — inscribed shields, cauldrons, ivories and the battered remains 
of a once magnificent bronze throne of the god.!? All this matched well 
with the account of the Assyrian king Sargon's sack of the Urartian city 
of Musasir and the illustration of the captured city on the reliefs of his 
palace at Khorsabad. This excavation, in spite of its glaring defects, was 
the first serious contribution to Urartian archaeology, yet it lapsed into 
total obscurity, remaining almost wholly unpublished and ignored for 
over eighty years. Rassam, who possessed a great knowledge of the 
country but little scholarly feeling, dismissed Toprak Kale as a site of 
minor interest and its products as a merely provincial version of 
Assyrian culture.!? On the Russian side of the frontier in 1893, M. V. 
Nikolsky, an Assyriologist, and A. A. Ivanovsky, an archaeologist, 
headed an expedition from Moscow to look for more Urartian inscrip- 
tions and conducted an excavation ineffectively on the northern slope 
of Mount Ararat at Tagburun which was however revealed to be an 
Urartian fortress named Menuakhinili.?9 A fresh start seemed necessary 
and in 1898 the Prussian Academy sent out F. Lehmann (afterwards 
Lehmann-Haupt) and W. Belck to scour the country and systematically 
both to collect new Urartian inscriptions on the Turkish side of the 
frontier and to obtain better copies of the old.?! In this search they were 
in fact much helped by the fruitful guidance and preliminary (though 
barely acknowledged) work of W. Devey, Clayton's scholarly successor 
as British consul at Van, who had already made squeezes and copies 
of very many of them — now preserved in the British Museum.?? At the 
same time the German mission re-excavated the site of Toprak Kale, 
by then much churned up, making many important finds but publishing 
no site plan. In subsequent years Lehmann-Haupt published his finds 
and findings: partly in Armenien Einst und Jetzt (B 292), a work which 
had considerable influence, partly elsewhere.?? Somewhat perversely, 
Lehmann-Haupt fixed for many years on the people of Urartu the 
irrelevant name of * Haldians' or * Chaldians', after Khaldi, their god; 
but this is now abandoned. Little more was done before World War I 
except (in passing) on the Assyriological side by F. Thureau-Dangin, 
who in 1912 contributed a masterly study of the eighth military 
campaign of Sargon in Urartu.?* The return of peace to the war-torn 
world brought only a slow return to Urartian studies. The first general 
account of Urartu in English was published only in 1925, aptly enough 
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by the aged A. Н. Sayce, the father of the subject.?? Lehmann-Haupt's 
epigraphical harvest raised the total of known inscriptions substantially 
but publication of the Corpus Inscriptionum Chaldicarum did not start till 
1928; a further instalment appeared in 1955, when the author died by 
his own hand, leaving the great task only half finished. But to conclude 
the pre-war period: in 1911-12 Toprak Kale was again under attack, 
this time by a Russian scholar, I. A. Orbeli, who did some limited 
clearance 28 and in 1916 during World War I while Van was under 
occupation by the Russian army, N. Y. Marr again probed the mys- 
terious hill but again without success. Orbeli however had greater luck 
in finding, in a great rock niche called Hazine Kapusu (the ‘Door of 
the Treasury") on Van citadel, a very important inscription containing 
the annals of Sanduri 11,27 the only other document of this type to be 
found beside the annals of Argishti, inscribed also at Van and first 
copied by Schulz. The first translation of the new annals was provided 
by Tseretheli only in 1928, from Heidelberg. But it would seem that 
the procedures of systematic analysis of material found and the 
understanding of techniques of excavation (particularly as evolved by 
German scholars in Mesopotamia for dealing with mud-brick buildings) 
were either unavailable to, or ignored by, those who worked at Toprak 
Kale and Van. Nevertheless a Russian engineer-archaeologist named 
Petrov did some excellent pioneer work in 1914 ín excavating a small 
Urartian cemetry at Igdir on the northern slope of Mount Ararat.?9 
In the aftermath of World War I, the Russian revolution and the 
Turkish resurgence under Atatürk, the province of Van, the frontier 
area of Turkey and Russia, now badly wracked by depopulation, 
devastation and other sufferings, was inevitably both militarily and 
politically highly sensitive, and all further travel and investigation on 
the Turkish side for scientific purposes were virtually excluded for more 
than three decades, that is, till after World War II, though an American 
expedition under Kirsopp and Sylvia Lake was allowed to conduct a 
small excavation on Van citadel in 1938.?° But in Soviet Armenia, partly 
spurred by a traditional spirit of nationalistic enthusiasm, things went 
better. In 1930-32, the Academy of the History of Material Culture sent 
out an expedition under an architect, T. Toramanyan, to investigate and 
record the ‘cyclopean’ fortresses noted and described by him in 1920-21 
on the north and north-west slopes of Mount Aragats (modern Turkish 
Alagóz).?! They included the discovery of several new fortresses. The 
Armenian SSR Committee for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments 
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then extended their work to the western and southern shores of Lake 
Sevan. In 1934 an expedition of the Hermitage Museum at Leningrad 
led by B. B. Piotrovsky began to take a hand in investigations near 
Tsovinar (former Kolagran), south of Lake Sevan, where inscriptions 
indicated that Urartian power had extended under Rusa 1.3? Two 
‘distinct groups of ‘cyclopean’ Urartian fortresses could now be 
distinguished, one at Karmir-Blur and Arin-berd (Ganli Tepe) both near 
Erivan, the other at Nor-Bayazit and Tsovinar. The aims of these 
surveys had been to find a site suitable for long-term excavation, and 
for this purpose Karmir-Blur, soon identified from inscriptions as the 
ancient Teishebaini, was selected. Excavations were started in 1939 by 
a joint team of the Hermitage Museum and the Armenian Committee 
for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments under the leadership of B. 
B. Piotrovsky, and are still continuing after nearly forty years.?? Of all 
this remarkable activity, however, the Western world of scholarship 
remained quite unaware, isolated as it was both physically and ideo- 
logically from the USSR and preoccupied with the rise of Hitler and 
Nazism and the alarms and fresh omens of approaching war. Progress 
in Urartian studies was accordingly limited in the West inevitably to 
the linguistic field and to the consolidation of positions already reached. 
After Tseretheli’s translation of the annals of Sarduri?* and between the 
two fascicles of Lehmann-Haupt’s valuable Corpus,’ A. Goetze, the 
distinguished Assyriologist, achieved some progress by a careful study 
of the Assyro-Urartian bilingual text from Kelishin;?9 and in 1933 J. 
Friedrich published the first modern grammar and reader of the 
language since that of Sayce, accompanied by a selection of texts in 
translation.?* Meanwhile the Hurrian character of the Urartian language 
was at last identified and confirmed by Speiser?? and Friedrich??. 

The period after World War II and the relatively closer rapprochement 
of East and West gave the opportunity for a fresh start on the quite 
underdeveloped fields of history and archaeology of Urartu. In 1946 
appeared the Histoire d Arménie of N. Adontz,!9 who had perished in 
a German concentration camp — a mature and critical study which, 
among other merits, for the first time incorporated and made better 
known to Western scholars some of the contribution to Urartian studies 
to be derived from the stock of Armenian learning and traditions 
inaccessible to those unacquainted with Armenian.*! In 1951, Diakonoff 
extracted and studied the Assyrian and Babylonian references to 
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Urartu.” In 1950, 195 2 and 1972 the important collection of antiquities 
from Toprak Kale in the British Museum was at last published by the 
present writer?? and further items from that site also of importance in 
the Berlin Museum were atthe same time made known byG. A. Meyer.** 
Scholars and excavators, many equipped with fresh experience and the 
improved methods now used in the field of Near Eastern excavation, 
and working in conditions of better security and communications, 
began simultaneously to show improved archaeological results on both 
sides of the Turkish-Russian frontier. At Arin-berd, in 1950, the 
excavation of an Urartian settlement, recognized from inscriptions as 
that of ancient Erebuni (the forerunner of modern Erivan), was begun 
by K. Oganesyan in a joint undertaking, first of the Armenian SSR and 
the Hermitage Museum, later of the Pushkin Museum of Moscow.4? 
Their other achievements apart, the Soviet scholars were, in fact, the 
first to lay proper stress on evidence of the techniques, crafts and 
technology of everyday life of the common people in those areas. 
Between 1950 and 1975, indirect or direct personal and intellectual 
contact across the international frontiers gradually increased. Meanwhile 
a string of Urartian sites and fortresses was identified in Turkey, 
particularly by Burney,*® and many new inscriptions and sites were 
found in the Eastern Turkish provinces both of Van and Erzurum. The 
principal sites thus found have formed the subject of excavations 
conducted now by Turkish archaeologists themselves, notably once 
more at Toprak Kale,” and at Altintepe,*® Cavustepe,î? Kef Kalesi 
(Adilcevaz),?? Aznavurtepe,?! and Van.?? Correspondingly, in Soviet 
Armenia, major excavations (after tentative explorations in 1930) were 
undertaken by Martirosyan at the great site of Armavir and continue 
to provide most valuable information.? Reports and translations of 
Russian works and studies began to multiply in the West. In 1960 
Piotrovsky's Vanskoye Tsarstvo provided the first comprehensive study 
of Urartian history and archaeology,5? to be followed by Van Loon’s 
Urartian Art in 1966.95 In the same year, the study of Urartian expansion 
into Iran around Lake Urmia, the area of ancient Mannai, was extended 
by the discovery of new inscriptions in Iranian Azerbaijan,°® and by 
1975 W. Kleiss, of the German Institute of Archaeology in Teheran, 
had recorded by means of annual surveys a network of no less than 
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seventy-seven sites in that area,” the largest of which, Haftavan and 
Bastam, evidently the chief administrative and military centres, have 
been under excavation since 1968 and 1969 by C. A. Burney?? and 
W. Kleiss respectively ;?? while near-by Hasanlu, under excavation by 
R. Dyson for the University of Pennsylvania, yielded an important 
Urartian level of the ninth century B.c.$9 In addition, the site of the 
city of Musasir was identified.°! The linguistic and textual side 
meanwhile was not at all neglected. In 1961, Diakonoff published a 
comparative study of the Urartian and Hurrian languages, exploring 
and confirming their connexion and concluding that Urartian was not 
merely a late dialect of Hurrian but a separate language derived from 
a common parent.® In 1955—7, König produced in German a very useful 
collection of the principal known inscriptions,®* only to be shortly 
superseded by the full corpus of all those then known, assembled and 
authoritatively edited (though in Russian only) by a Georgian scholar, 
G. A. Melikishvili in 1960, extended by him further in 1971. These now 
mustered already 370 texts,9* a notable advance on Sayce's modest 58 
three quarters of a century before, or even Lehmann-Haupt’s 193. The 
number has by now risen considerably further. The number of new 
Urartian inscriptions, too numerous to specify here, discovered in 
eastern Turkey, the USSR, and Iran continued to mount; by 1973 the 
site of Erebuni alone had added twenty-three more.“ Meanwhile, a 
second Urartian form of writing, a pictographic-hieroglyphic script 
using over one hundred signs, has also been identified, though it cannot 
yet be read.9 General studies of Urartian art, history, and archaeology 
have followed, in many ways making the student's path easier. 

This gradual flowering of Urartian studies across four frontiers, now 
expressed in a further multitude of books and articles, has gone to some 
extent hand-in-hand with, and has been as far as possible integrated 
with, the unfolding of Anatolian and Caucasian archaeology in general 
during the last forty years in all these contiguous areas of Eastern 
Turkey, Iran, Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan. Our knowledge and 
understanding of the Urartian people and their history and achievements 
have been greatly increased, though very much clearly still remains to 
be done. 
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II. GEOGRAPHY AND ENVIRONMENT OF URARTU 


The geographical extent of the Urartian kingdom at its zenith in the 
middle of the eighth century B.c. was considerable. It has been described 
as the ‘diamond-shaped area between the four lakes of Van, Urmia, 
Sevan and Cildir'.9? It was certainly a land of mountains, lakes, and 
rivers. Its frontiers were most frequently by no means clearly defined ;® 
but they extended in the south-east into Iran as far as the basin of Lake 
Urmia (now Reza‘iyeh), then northwards to those of Lakes Sevan and 
Cildir in the north, following the course of the upper Araxes (Aras) river 
and Arpa Cay north-east of Mount Ararat (5,172 m, modern Turkish 
Agri Dag) into modern Soviet Armenia and the shadow of the 
Caucasus; then westwards into Turkey, following the Kara Su river 
valley to the region of Erzincan and Erzurum and perhaps the Coroh 
river; then south down the Euphrates to meet the line of mountains 
running west to east, the Karaoğlan, Haçreş, Hakkári, and Tur Abdin 
ranges which formed the southern border confronting Assyria.® Parts 
ofeastern Anatolia and north Syria, the kingdoms of Colchis, Diaue(khi), 
Malatya and Mannai, at different times became vassal-states, and large 
tracts across the Aras river were conquered and annexed. The heart, 
however, of the Urartian state lay in the volcanic area around Lake Van 
(1,720 m above sea-level, covering 3,755 sq. km) dominated by snow- 
capped Süphan Dag (4,434 m) and Nimrud Dag (2,910 m), itself 
containing a small lake. Lake Van’s waters are undrinkable, being 
heavily laden with sodium carbonate, though this has the advantage that 
it keeps them from freezing in winter. In spite of the sodium carbonate 
content, they harbour shoals of rather small fish. Lake Urmia (1,250 m, 
4,725 Sq. km) is brackish, but Lake Sevan (1,900 m) is sweet and rich 
in fish, especially salmon-trout.”? Between the high mountain ranges of 
this area flow several large rivers in every direction. The Cyrus (modern 
Kur, Kuru or Kuru Cay) rises in the Allahüekber range and flows north 
past Ardahan into Georgia. The Aras river, fed by the Arpa Cay, forms 
the barrier between Turkey and Soviet Armenia and flows onwards to 
the Caspian. In the north-west the Kara Su (the ancient Phasis) and the 
Murat Su flow together to form the waters of the Euphrates, and the 
Coroh (ancient Acampsis) flows northwards into Georgia. In the south, 
the Bohtan Su (ancient Kentrites) and the Batman Su flow into the 
upper Tigris paralleled by the Greater Zab. None of these are navigable 
except the Euphrates, whichcan be utilized by rafts to float downstream, 
as can the lower Coroh.” Mountain ranges on all sides impede 
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movement, those on the south facing Assyria being deemed impassable, 
at least to armies. East-west through Van runs the great geological fault, 
cause of many disastrous earthquakes. But through this area have passed 
from time immemorial two all-important caravan highways from west 
to east,"? linking Anatolia with Iran and India and the Central Asian 
steppes. The more northerly of these runs from Sivas, Erzincan and 
Erzurum, climbing slowly to Kars, then passing north of Lake Van to 
Erivan (now in Soviet Armenia), to Tabriz and Teheran and beyond.”? 
The other, more southerly route fords the Euphrates by Malatya then 
follows the lower Murat valley past Palu and Elazig (former Kharput), 
proceeding through the plain of Mus to Van, then onwards via the 
Kotur valley to the basin of Lake Urmia and Tabriz. The north-south 
links consisted either of the main route from Tiflis, which ran through 
the Caucasus, then south-west past Leninakan (former Alexandropol) 
and Kars to Horasan (Hasankale), 56 km east of Erzurum, then turned 
south via Hinis to Mus; or alternatively a route ran from Leninakan 
southwards skirting Mount Alagóz eastwards to Erivan. The Black Sea 
port of Trebizond was linked over the Zigana Pass with Gümüghane 
and Erzurum. Part of this route was that probably followed northwards 
by the Ten Thousand in their arduous march described by Xenophon 
from the plains of Iraq to the sea. The Urmia basin was easily reached 
from either Van through Kotur and Hoy, or from Tiflis and Erivan 
by a road running through Nakhichevan and the district of Metsamor 
on the Aras, and Marand. The configuration of this alpine area of lakes 
and mountains mostly at an altitude of 1,300-1,500 m, forming the 
kingdom of Urartu is that of a natural fortress, a strategic box, which 
can give or deny control of the whole region and its vital transit 
cross-roads,"^ and has always made it a highly sensitive frontier area 
between empires. Summer in the area of Lake Van lasts only from June 
to September. In winter snow falls deeply, isolating communities from 
each other often for several months, but largely closing the roads to 
enemies.”? For transport, travel and the communications necessary for 
trade and caravans, horses were obtainable in large numbers from the 
semi-nomadic tribes of Gilzanu or Uiteru. It has been argued that they 
were domesticated from a type of wild horse that flourished in the 
Caspian area.'* Two-humped Bactrian camels were also bred by 
tribesmen of Etiu(ni)’? and Gilzanu.”* Actual wooden solid-wheeled 
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ox-carts, open or covered for conveying heavy loads, and light hunting 
chariots with thirty-spoked wheels survive from Lchashen beside Lake 
Sevan.?? Chariots for war, introduced from Assyria, were common. 
Doubtless large forests which have long disappeared once clad many 
of the valleys and mountain slopes which then teemed with wild life. 
On bronze belts from Erebuni are engraved scenes of lion and wild bull 
hunts conducted from chariots.® Stags and bisons were hunted, as is 
shown by the scenes engraved on bronze belts from pre-Urartian 
Armenia.®! A lion hunt from chariots is zestfully depicted on an 
Urartian bronze fragment from Kayalıdere.®? A leopard is hunted on 
a coloured wall fresco at Erebuni.°? An otter or beaver is depicted in 
Lake Van on the Balawat Gates.9* Excavations at Erebuni, Karmir-Blur, 
Metsamor and Armavir® have produced identifiable remains of other 
wild fauna that were hunted or trapped: stag, bezoar goat, moufflon, 
wolf, fox, Persian gazelle, beaver, wild cat, marten, hare, bustard, 
badger, grey hamster; and among fishes, carp and trout. The same sites®® 
produced remains of many domesticated animals. Apart from those of 
horses, asses and camels we have those of buffalo, sheep, goats, swine 
and large-horned cattle (Bos brachyceros), domestic fowl, ducks and 
geese.8” A similar picture is provided from Korucutepe® near Keban 
on the Euphrates, with the addition of boar, bear, lynx, hare, beaver, 
sguirrel, gerbil and hedgehog, red deer and twenty-one types of bird. 
Stock-raising was practised on a very large scale by the Urartians and 
their conguered neighbours, as attested by the records of booty claimed 
by the Urartian kings. Seeds of flax, no doubt used to make linen, were 
abundant at Korucutepe. Cloaks of woolly fleece are shown on Assyrian 
monuments as the regular wear of the Urartians and their neighbours 
to keep out the cold. As for the arts of husbandry, there is ample 
evidence of extensive viticulture and agriculture in the huge wine-cellars 
and granaries built by the Urartians, and egually in their written records. 
The area round Lake Van supports, and similarly supported in the past, 
good fruit-growing. Remains of apples, melons, plums, guinces, 
pomegranates and various berries have been found.* Oil was produced 
from sesame, beer from millet and barley.9* The fame of Urartian wine 
(it seems) had even reached the distant Hebrews in ancient Palestine, 
where its invention in Armenia was projected back to dimmest 


79 p 396, pl. 8. ® p 396, pls. 25f; B 287, pl. 65. 
8! p 398, pls. 38—40. 82 в 287, pl. 62. 
83 p 447, pl. 31. 95 p 124, pl. 1. 


B 396, 121ff, 142ff provides a collective zoological report on these four sites. 
See below, n. 96, on Metsamor. 

B 396, 142ff, quoting studies of S. K. Mezhlyumlyan. 

B 335, 1158. 9 par, 295. 

B 414, 295. 
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antiquity, as witnessed by their story of Noah disgraced by drunkenness 
on Mount Ararat. Indeed the wild grape, Vitis vinifera, from which the 
cultured vine is derived, is believed to have originated nearby in the 
Caucasus region near the Caspian.?! It flourishes in the Murat valley. 
Armenian wine was exported to Babylon in the sixth century B.c., 
according to Herodotus,?? being floated down the Tigris on rafts. 

The subsoil of Urartu and its vicinity was rich in metals of all 
kinds — gold, silver, copper, and iron, in all of which their subject tribes 
paid tribute. Gold came from Kummukh.?? The largest source of silver 
was almost certainly at Gümüşhanef in the north-west. Important 
copper workings existed then as now at Ergani on the upper Tigris.’ 
Across the Aras river at Metsamor were great smelting sites and 
foundries of bronze and iron which were active from the Middle Bronze 
Age into mediaeval times,?” though it is not yet certain whence the tin 
for bronze-making was first obtained. Arsenic which is found in the 
neighbourhood of Van,” was also found in considerable quantities in 
the excavations at Toprak Kale:9? its use instead of tin — evidently there 
in short supply — to alloy with copper in the manufacture of bronze was 
an archaic technique, widely practised in the Near East in the late third 
and early second millenia h.c.,?? which survived at Toprak Kale until 
the seventh century в.с.109 

Iron deposits in nearby Colchis were worked from the twelfth 
century and the finished product was exported to central Transcaucasia, 
probably also to Urartu and Assyria and to the West. The Colchian 
smiths even manufactured a soft stecl,!?! and a steel axe has been 
identified at Toprak Kale.19? Greek tradition ascribed the working of 
iron and steel to the tribe of Chalybes and took their name to designate 
the latter product (&/a/ybs). This tribe, encountered by Xenophon in 
the neighbourhood of Trapezus (modern Trebizond) but also between 


Armenia and Colchis,!?? may have borne earlier the name of Khaldaioi, 

$! p 287, 11. Wild-grape pips were found at Korucutepe; B 335, 114. 

92 Hdt. 1. 94. 93 See below, p. 350. 

94 p 337, 28. 

"5 в 334. See also below, p. 344, for copper from Diaue(khi) and Kummukh. 

96 5 345; B 405; B 402; B 287, 110, 200f, 285. 

97 B 346 states that gold, silver, copper, iron, borax, and arsenic are common around Lake Van. 
For mineral resources, see B 348. 

98 в 394, 81 n. 1: ‘vast amounts of orpiment were found at Toprak Kale, enough to poison 
half of Van’. 

99 See also B 349, 96ff. 

100 Unpublished analyses, British Museum Research Laboratory. 

101 B 340; B 287, 113f. 

102 Unpublished analysis, British Museum Research Laboratory. The set of iron tools, called 
Assyrian but very possibly Urartian, found by Petrie at Memphis included two of steel; B 344; 
B 351. 

103 g 337, 268. 
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and earlier still among the urartians that of Khalitu(ni).173 Glass was 
also manufactured at Metsamor, where the requisite ingredients, 
including zinc and manganese, were available.195 


III. NAIRI AND URUATRI: THE ORIGINS OF URARTU 


History is totally silent concerning the peoples of this central mountain 
area till we reach the Hittite records of the second millennium, which 
throw a little light on the people of its western fringe. Nor has 
archaeology come to our aid as yet to tell us anything of the prehistoric 
populations of Urartu proper, south or west of the Turco-Soviet 
frontier. Yet the Van area was certainly inhabited by a more or less 
settled population from the Tell Halaf period in the sixth millennium 
B.C., as is shown by still unpublished finds from Tilki Tepe beside the 
citadel at Van.!96 There is in the British Museum a remarkable Sumerian 
copper figure representing a long-bearded Caucasian bison of the 
Akkadian period, said to have been found in the region of Van.!*? This 
would seem to imply that it was dedicated there in that great period 
of Mesopotamian expansion in the late third millennium at some shrine 
or cult centre near Van, as yet undiscovered or destroyed. Meanwhile, 
in the western approaches to Urartu in the Keban area, some material 
is gradually being assembled in excavations designed to rescue in some 
haste some material from sites soon to be inundated in a great new 
Euphrates dam.!98 In this area the Hittite royal records in the four- 
teenth century speak of kingdoms of Azzi and Khayasha in the Upper 
Euphrates valley and record alliances, both matrimonial and political, 
with the ruling family; they also speak of Ishuwa, north of 
Malatya; and of Alshe or Alzi, between the Tigris and the Murat Su, 
an area apparently peopled by Hurrians; whilst the Kaska or Gasga 
tribes, related to the inhabitants of the Caucasus,!!? inhabit the eastern 
corner of the Black Sea coast. Further eastwards, in the region south 
of modern Mus, lay Shubria, whose Hurrian-speaking population 
probably extended as far north as Lake Van. Several settlements of the 
Bronze Age have also been identified in the region of Lake Urmia; one 
at least goes back to the Chalcolithic period.!!! By the thirteenth century 

104 See below, p. 361. The problem, discussed by scholars, ancient and modern, of how to equate 
the Chaldaei, Chalybes, and Alybe, ‘the birth-place of silver” (Hom. Od. 11.857), tempts the 
suggestion that they were an Urartian tribe ofsmiths, perhaps from Musasir, who, as in their chief 
god's name (Khaldi/ Aldi), ‘dropped their aitches’, i.e., did not sound their initial aspirates. 

105 B 403. 106 B 555;see also B 287, 9, 31 and 273 n. 39. 

107 BM 108813 (see B 285, 11 and pl. 1), Department of Western Asiatic Antiquities, bequeathed 
in 1914 by H. F. B. Lynch (B 343). 

108 For prehistoric sites in the Içme (Keban) area, see 8 342, Türkei 79, 95, 138, 143, 144, 147, 


166-74; for others, near L. Urmia, see B 342, İran 34, 72 and B 287, 100, 
199 B 497, 1176 110 в 616. Hİ p 542, Iran 34 and 72; B 287, 100f. 
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these areas were slipping or had slipped out of the control of Mitanni 
into the Assyrian sphere of interest and the earliest light on them is shed 
by the records of the Assyrian kings.!!? In 1273 B.c. Shalmaneser I 
(1273-1244 B.C.) first mentions these lands as the country of Uruatri 
(also spelt in a variant rendering as Uratri) — evidently the origin of the 
later term Urartu. He claims that its people have rebelled against him, 
thereby implying a previous submission, and mentions eight of their 
kingdoms by name — Khimme, Uatgun, Bargun, Salua, Khalila, Lukha, 
Nilipakhru and Zingun.!!? The term * Uruatri' then disappears for two 
hundred and fifty years until the late eleventh century s.c. Shalmaneser's 
claim to have burnt and sacked fifty-one of the cities of Uruatri in three 
days need hardly be taken literally: it is probably sheer propaganda, 
though these places do seem to have been more than mere villages: as 
areas they were long-lived and survived repeated Assyrian attacks. 
Khimme and Lukha reappear as districts of eastern Khabkhu!!? as part 
of Sugu in the basin of the Greater Zab, to be captured by Tiglath- 
pileser I in about 1114 s.c.!? while in another of his texts Salua is 
mentioned together with Qumanu (or Uqumanu), Kadmukhu and Alzi 
as part of the Lullume or Lullubu lands!!® — that is to say it lay in the 
area between the Diyala and Lesser Zab. Khimme again and certain 
other areas mentioned by Shalmaneser I (Uatqun, Salua, Khalila,!!? 
Lukha, Nilipakhru and Zingun) reappear described as parts of Uruatri 
in the annals of Ashur-bel-kala (1073—1056) though then their belonging 
to Uruatri is not mentioned. 

But now Shalmaneser I, his hands freed in the north-east, turned his 
fury against the once powerful Hurrian kingdom of Khanigalbat and 
its king Shattuara II, and swept over this strategically important central 
area of upper Mesopotamia to annex it. From this point the Hurrian 
petty principalities of the north and the north-east, now isolated, appear 
to have decided to reorganize and prepare themselves to meet the 
Assyrian onslaught. 

The area in which they took their stand took a new name, Nairi — an 


112 A foretaste of Assyrian contacts, it has been claimed (B 353), is represented by the discovery 
in 1895, in a tomb (£&urgan) at Khodjali in Russian Azerbaijan, of an agate bead inscribed in 
cuneiform ‘Property of Adad-nirari'. But which king of that name? Weidner (in B 400, 267f) has 
opted for Adad-nirari 1 (1305—1274 B.c.). But the ninth- to eighth-century material associated with 
the pearl, as well as general considerations, make Adad-nirari II (911-891) or even III (8 10-783) 
more probable. Whether the pearl came thither as booty, as a gift, or by way of trade isof course 
unknown. 

113 B 556, 24ff; B 161, no. 13 (= B тоо, 1 §527). On Khimme = Hittite Khimua, see B 356, 29 
n. yə. 

114 Formerly read by Assyriologists as Kirkhi or Kilkhi; see below, n. 119. 

'S 5/356, 29ff; B 274, 459. 

118 p 262, 349f, lines 15-23, quoted in B 356, 82, see also 57ff; B 158, $301. 

117 [t has been suggested that Khalila is the Kashka capital of that name mentioned in Hittite 
sources, but this is very unlikely (B 353, 63; B 356, 29). 
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obscure term of vague and shifting meaning, which it is important for 
Urartian history to elucidate. The Assyrian threat soon took shape and 
we learn from a text of Shalmaneser's successor, Tukulti-Ninurta I 
(1243—1207), of his claim to have vanguished in his first year the 
mountainous areas of the Outi (Gutians), Ugumanu and other kingships 
of Shubaru, in addition to conquering forty kings of Nairi; he has 
become their liege lord, as he has become that of the Outi and the 
Shubareans.!18 He claims too in so doing to have advanced further to 
the north than any predecessor to the shores of the “Upper Sea of Nairi” 
(presumably Lake Van) beside which it appears the forty kings resided. 

Nairi is then not mentioned for over a century till Tiglath-pileser I 
(1 114-1076 B.C.) mentions in his annals how at the outset of his reign 
he invaded the regions of Kadmukhu and Papkhu,!!* the latter kingdom 
being ruled by Kili-Teshub, son of Kali-Teshub, who also bore the title 
or epithet of Irrupi “my lord”. All these names are Hurrian.!?? In his 
second усаг,121 Tiglath-pileser claims to have subdued the area of Sugu 
in eastern Khabkhu and tohave battled in thenext year with twenty-three 
kings of Nairi (he later raised their number to sixty) and their chariotry, 
led by Sieni, king of Dayaenu,!?? whom he carried off as a prisoner to 
Ashur. The uncouth names of their twenty-three lands are all recorded123 
but mostly arc otherwise unknown, save for Dayaenu, Tumme and 
Khimua. Khimua is probably Khimme, mentioned above, known from 
Hittite sources as Khimuwa. Tumme lay south of Lake Urmia,!?* and 
is always apparently grouped or contrasted with Dayaenu. Together 
they indicated the two opposite ends, the southern and northern 
extremities of the lands of Nairi. More exactly, Dayaenu may be 
tentatively located between the uplands of the modern Bingôl Dag and 
the Palandôken mountains and the sources of the Kara Su above the 
plain of Erzurum, though there is an argument for bringing the border 


118 B 356, 18ff; B 264, text 5, lines 1-12; B 158, $$142-4- 

11? B 356, 20f, 43. Their territories are specified as Papkhu, Katmukhu, Bushu, Mummu, 
fAlmadanu, Nikhanu, Alaya, Tepurzu and Purukuzzu (also read Purulumzu). Cf. also B 264, texts 
22, 23, 26. The name Papkhu was formerly read Kurkhu and seems to be distinct from Khabkhu 
(above, n. 114). See B 357, 43f, n. 4 for a discussion of the correct readings. 

120 B 274, 457ff. On this name sce B 356, 48f, n. 5. 

1?! B 274, 459 ascribes this campaign to his third year. 

122 B 356, 48ff; B 158, $$217ff. 

123 They are given as Tumme, Tunube, Tualu, Kindaru, Uzula, Unzamunu, Andiabe, Pilakinnu, 
Aturginu, Kulibarzinu, Shinibirnu, Khimua, Paiteru, Uiram, Sururia, Abaenu, Adaenu, Kirinu, 
Albaya, Ugina, Nazabia, Abarsinnu and Dayaenu. See B 356, 51; B 62, 66f, iv 71-83. On Khimua 
see above, n. 113. Tunube may be Tunibunu, known from the texts of Shalmaneser III. Some 
scholars, somewhat unconvincingly, identify Dayaenu with the kingdom later called Diaue(khi) 
by the Urartians, who may be the same as a people encountered by Xenophon in the late fourth 
century B.C. under the name of Taochoi. See B 287, 137. 

124 h 356, Gaf. 
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of Dayaenu as far south as the river Arsanias, north-west of Lake Van. 
This is the presence of an inscription of Tiglath-pileser I carved on a 
stela at Yoncalu in the Murat valley, west of Bulanık and Malazgirt,!?? 
in which he claims to have reached the border of Dayaenu. At least it 
certainly proves that the Assyrian king's boast to have battled his way 
thus far was not imaginary. From there Tiglath-pileser claims that he 
drove on to the ‘Upper Sea',?9 perhaps again Lake Van. This 
represents the apogee of Assyrian military achievement in this difficult 
and untamed terrain, which was not again attained or even attempted 
until the ninth century. Nairi thus in the twelfth century B.C. appears 
to have indicated to the Assyrians the wild and mountainous country 
in the north beyond the barrier of the Hakkári and Judi Dag ranges, 
from Tur Abdin in the south-west perhaps as far as the Urmia basin 
in the south-east and as far as the Coroh valley in the north-west. 
Thus it emerges that, though Nairi is frequently mentioned, the term 
Uruatri does not occur either in the later thirteenth century s.c. in the 
inscriptions of Tukulti-Ninurta I or in the twelfth century in those of 
Tiglath-pileser I. Uruatri, whether or not it was (as seems likely) the 
original homeland of the Urartians, must however have lain at this date 
well to the south-east of the later Urartu. This is shown by the positions 
of Khimme and Lukha, located in Sugu and Khabkhu. Uruatri was 
evidently subsumed into Nairi after being crushed by Shalmaneser I and 
disappeared as an entity for two hundred years. It then suddenly 
reappears in a text of Ashur-bel-kala of Assyria (1073—1056 b.c.), by 
whose time the panorama in the north-east appears to have undergone 
an almost total change. In the third year of his reign an expedition is 
sent out against ' the country of Uruatri', which he tells us lies beyond 
Mounts Khini and Iatkun and the river Samanuna.!?? Nairi is not 
mentioned. Then follows a long list of thirty-two cities which he 
proclaims captured!?® — otherwise utterly unknown except for Ziqunu 
(most probably to be connected with Shalmaneser I’s Zingun, and 
known as Zi(u)quni in later Urartian texts and located in the heart of 
Urartu) and Khirishtu, which is ascribed by Tiglath-pileser I to 
Khabkhu.!?? However, this scraping together of unknown names by 
Ashur-bel-kala gives his claim a very spurious appearance. In another 
passage, too, Ashur-bel-kala mentions a second expedition against 
Uruatri, involving the conquest of the countries of Khimme and 


125 g 342, Türkei 150; B 158, $270. The name of the site was formerly spelt Jungalu, Gonjalu 
or other variations. 

126 B 356, 52f and n. 14, $7f: B 62, 71, v 27-30. 

12? 5 356, 26ff, soff; B 258, 83, Teil 1. 

128 B 356, 59; B 258, 83, Teil 1, lines 36-47. 

129 p 62,123, line 13; B 356, 60. 
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Bargun,!39 both of which Shalmaneser I had noted as forming parts of 
Uruatri.!31 

Silence again falls over this area in the Assyrian records until the mid 
tenth century. Tiglath-pileser II (966-935) records in the Tunnel at the 
Tigris source his three invasions of Nairi lands,!** from the ‘great sea 
of Amurru' to the ‘great sea of Nairi” (Lake Van). But under Adad- 
nirari II (911—891 B.C.) an Assyrian army is once more on the move, 
and Uruatri is once more mentioned, now under the form Uratri. The 
king now claims the conquest of the Lullume, Khabkhu and Zamua 
lands as far as Namru, “the vast land of Oumanu as far as Mekhru, Salua 
and Uratri',!?? using the older variant form of the name. All this points 
again to the Lullubu (or Lullume), i.e. the Gutian regions and the 
Zagros Mountains and Greater Zab. Four times in all Adad-nirari 
invaded what, reviving an old expression, he calls the “lands of Nairi', 
including in it once again Khabkhu.!?* This text, however, is significant 
as providing the first occasion that Nairi and Ur(u)atri, later Urartu, 
are mentioned together (as is freguent later), that is, as in some way 
coexistent but mutually independent, and it certainly seems to show that 
the original homeland of the people later generally called Urartians was 
well to the south-east of Lake Van, an area from which they seem to 
have moved to concentrate around the more easily defensible area of 
the lake itself. It is in the south-west of Lake Urmia that we find the 
most archaic portion of the Urartian kingdom or confederacy, the 
kingdom of Musasir. Was there a single tribe, one among eight closely 
related tribes or “lands”, named Uruatri or Urartu, whose name the 
Assyrians seized on in the early thirteenth century and singled out to 
designate all, much as the Romans did with the Graeci, a small tribe 
of Illyria? It would seem possible: only one thing however is certain. 
The Urartians never speak of themselves as “the people of Urartu’ or 
use the term at all; when their inscriptions first begin some years later, 
they use either the term Nairi, or the name Biainili. For the Assyrians 
on the other hand, henceforth the “Nairi lands” and Urartu become 
synonymous and interchangeable.155 


130 g 556, Go; B 258, 84, Teil rır. 

191 g 556, 25ff; B 161, no. 13. 

132 в 353, 154; B 394. 

133 B 356, 33; B 221, NO. 84; B 226, 5ff; B 100, $419. 

134 p 100, $421. 

135 [n the bilingual inscription of Topzawa (B 321, Inscr. 264), the Assyrian text has Fu? Urartu 
while the Urartian version has EV Biainili. 
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IV. URARTU AND ASSYRIA: THE STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY 


Our survey now moves into the ninth century, still to be based on the 
recotds of the Neo-Assyrian Empire, created by Ashurnasirpal II's 
vigorous policy of reorganization and conquest. These records disclose 
to us the existence in the north of a new kingdom or confederacy to 
which the Assyrians now give again the name of Urartu, slightly altered 
from its older form Uratri, which they formerly used in a more easterly 
context. Towards this area Ashurnasirpal’s ambitions brought him 
rapidly closer; it is to be noted, however, that he seems to think of 
Urartu in a mainly geographical sense, since he mentions warfare only 
“in the land of” Urartu, not against it.!?® In his first and third years (883 
and 881 B.c.), he marched against Zamua, south of Lake Urmia, 
probably the little lake now called Lake Zeribor,!?* and through the 
pass of Babitu (the modern Bazian pass). He then turned against “the 
Nairi lands'!?? north of the Kashiari mountains and invaded Khabkhu 
on the Greater Zab, claiming the capture of some of its cities. In his 
second and fifth years (882 and 879) he received the tribute of Shubre, 139 
south of modern Mus, and its king Ankhiti at his city of Ubumu, 
probably modern Fum. A campaign along the upper Tigris led to the 
capture and settlement of fortresses at Tushkha (modern Kurh, south- 
east of Diyarbakır) and Damdamusa.!49 Of these, the former became 
one of the Assyrian king's most important bases in the north, where 
he received the homage of Nairi and Bit-Zamani. A ‘province of Nairi’ 
now appears to have been set up in the area of Tushkha. Already 
Ashurnasirpal can claim by his fifth year (879) that his empire stretches 
“from the source of the Subnat to Urartu”,!4! i.e. from modern Babil!4? 
near Cizre on the Tigris at the juncture of the Turkish-Syrian border 
to an unspecified area around Lake Van. Among the envoys of different 
nations invited to the great banguet held to celebrate the foundation 
of Calah!4? are mentioned the representatives of Musasir (later a bastion 
of Urartu) together with those of Khubushkia, Gilzanu and Kumme. 
Military operations against or in some part of Urartu, in or shortly after 
Ashurnasirpal's eighteenth year (866), are deducible from late variants 
introducing mention of Urartu into his “Standard Inscription’! but 

138 p 555, 188f. 

137 p 226, 109ff. The identification of the topography follows B 151, 1 16ff. 

138 See above, pp. 329f, and B 357, passim. 

139 p 158, $447. The capture of Ubumu, the city of Ankhiti, is depicted on the Balawat Gates: 
B 124, pls. хи. 

140 B 158, $480 (Damdamusa), $446 (Tushkha). 

141 “Standard Inscription’: B 158, $487 (= в 100, $651); ‘Banquet Stela’: B 273, 29, lines 13f 
(= B 100, $676). 


142 In p 113 Hawkins has finally shown that Subnat is not the Sebench Su but Babil. 
13 p 273. 144 B 186, 522. 
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no reference to this expedition occurs in the surviving annals. Perhaps 
it was not conspicuously successful. However, on one of the bands of 
the bronze gates from the temple of Mamu at Imgur-Enlil (modern 
Balawat) is depicted unmistakably a battle in mountainous terrain 
between Ashurnasirpal’s chariotry and half-armed warriors wearing 
typical feather-crested Urartian helmets who hurl rocks at their 
assailants.!*? Unfortunately the name of the city so defended is mostly 
lost!?® but this is certainly the earliest illustration of Urartians that we 
possess. 


In the later part of 859 B.c., the mantle of Ashurnasirpal as the great 
Assyrian conquistador of the ninth century fell on the shoulders of his 
son Shalmaneser, the third of that great name. Into his lifelong series 
of campaigns, conducted against Assyria's enemies and neighbours on 
all fronts, were inevitably interwoven those aimed against the newly 
founded power of Urartu, against whom he led or despatched assaults 
in his first, third, fifteenth, twenty-seventh and thirty-first pa/é, or regnal 
years. In his accession year, that in which he led an army against the 
western coalition across the Euphrates,!^? he also marched north in an 
invasion (described in several surviving texts) which took him first into 
conflict with Khubushkia, henceforth synonymous with Nairi, in the 
basin of the modern Bohtan Su, ruled by a king named Kakia. From 
here he marched against Sugunia, described as 'fortress of Aramu the 
Urartian” or “royal city of Arame', which the king sacked and burnt. 
Its exact site is as yet unknown but it must have lain south or south-west 
of Lake Van. The Assyrian achievement is depicted on the bronze gates 
of Shalmaneser's palace at Balawat.48 From Sugunia Shalmaneser 
pressed on to the *Sea of Nairi', Lake Van, where he performed the 
ritual of washing his weapons, offered the local gods sacrifices, and 
caused a stone victory stela bearing his own life-size image to be carved 
and set up. Both events again are clearly illustrated on the Balawat 
gates."19 Aramu or Arame (the name is also given less correctly as 
Arramu) now emerges into the limelight of history as the first leader 
to be singled out as the organizer of Urartian defence and the unifier 
of the Urartian tribes, whose capital he may be strongly suspected of 
having founded at Tushpa or Turushpa (Van).°° Whether his name is 


145 Unpublished; for preliminary report see B 362. The same method of welcome was offered 
to Xenophon and the Ten Thousand by the Taochoi (An. 1v.vii). 

146 It reads 4141... .. -4-ба (possibly Ulluba is meant); of the name of the people only 
|. - - ]H remains. 

147 See above, p. 260, and below, pp. 390ff. B 356, 66ff and B 296, 59 for a sketch map showing 
Shalmaneser’s route as conjectured by Piotrovsky. 

148 g 124, pls. I-XII ; B 296, pl. rv. 

149 p 1254, pl. I, upper band; B 296, pl. rv. 150 g 142, 151. 
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pure Urartian is obscure; it is perhaps compounded with that of the 
minor Urartian god Ara.!5! Arame’s other stronghold Arzashkun (also 
written Arzashkunu) beneath Mount Adduri formed Shalmaneser’s next 
objective three years later. Starting in 855 from Kar-Shalmaneser 
(Til-Barsib) in north Syria, the king crossed Bit-Zamani and the 
mountains to Enzite in Ishua,? probably the modern plain of Elaziğ 
in the curve of the Murat Su. After ravaging and plundering Enzite and 
setting up a victory stela at Saluria, he crossed the river Arsanias, or 
Murat Su, and passing through the region of Sukhe, conquered its 
capital Uashtal. This has been tentatively identifted155 with the site of 
an Urartian fortress at Palu on the bank of the Murat Su, from where 
an Urartian inscription of Menua has long been known. From here he 
entered Dayaenu, an area well known from the texts of the time of 
Tiglath-pileser I, not located exactly as ver 182 Returning from Dayaenu 
he attacked and captured and burnt Arzashkun, which Arame had 
abandoned, suffering a loss of 3,400 men. This city is located variously 
by different scholars in the region of Lake Urmia,55 in that of Lake 
Van at Malazgırt!5® or at Bostankaya between Malazgirt and Patnos157 
or Mollakent near Liz, or Milbar near Bulanık158 — all lying west or 
north of Lake Van. Another important view places it east or north-east 
of Lake Van.!$9 Again the Balawat gates depict the blazing fortress as 
a castle with two levels and projecting towers or bastions.!$9 Leaving 
Arzashkun in ashes, Shalmaneser contented himself with setting up a 
victory stela on Mount Eritia (as yet unidentified) and entered the city 
of Aramale (later spelt Armarili), centre of an Urartian province close 
to the shores of Lake Van, where he performed the traditional rite of 
*washing his weapons'. He returned in a triumphal march through 
Gilzanu, Khubushkia, the pass of Enzite and the pass of Kirruri (Babite) 
to Arbela, laden with prisoners, cattle, horses, draught animals and 
booty.19! The destruction of Arzashkun and the campaign in general 
may have been partly a hollow victory, for Arame survived and returned 
to Arzashkun; but in Assyrian eyes it was a major event, earning the 


15! On this god, assumed to be the same as Moses Khorenatsi’s “ Ara the Beautiful’, see B 370. 
For Ara in the Meher Kapusu inscription, see B 314, inscr. 10, B 321, inscr. 27. It is written 
dar-'a-a but if we are to follow Van Loon (B 458, 193) in changing the reading of 'a to -wa- we 
would read the god's name as Arwaa. 

15? Kurkh Monolith; passage re-edited in B 142, 147f. 

153. Accepted by König (B 314, inscr. 25) and Burney (B 429, 60), but the identification seems 
unlikely as the Palu stela apparently marks the site of the city of Shebeteria. 


155 B 429, 58ff. See above p. 330. 
155 


B 355, 199. 156 b 557, 81. 
18? B 430, 39, but the suggestion was withdrawn by the author in B 429, 61f. 
158 B 430, 39. 159 g 127, 106ff. 


160 p 124, pls. xxxix-xLIt; B 296, pl. v. 
181 p 158, $607. 
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unusual distinction of being commemorated in poetic form at the hands 
of the priesthood of Ishtar or their circle.1® 

The peaceful lull that followed was shattered by a fresh Assyrian 
expeditionary force led by Shalmaneser in his fifteenth pa/# (844 B.C.) 
‘against Nairi'. He set out from the west of Assyria, beginning by 
carving and consecrating on the rocks at the source of the Tigris!8? a 
commemorative relief and inscription. Again this subject is depicted on 
the bronze gates of Balawat, associated with the capture of Kulisu, royal 
city of Mutzuata,!** whose second city Ubumu is also shown captured, 
while the river is shown rising within a tunnel below the figures of river 
gods. The site of the tunnel can be identified by an inscription with a 
relief of the king found at the river's source.!° This brought the army 
to cross the pass of Tunibu(ni) (the Tunube of Tiglath-pileser Г).286 
Pushing on through the western territory of Aramu and past Arzashkun 
to reach the source of the Euphrates near Erzurum, he again washed 
his weapons, received the submission and tribute of Asia, king of 
Dayaenu, and erected a victory stela. On his outward march, or possibly 
on his return through Sukhme and Enzite, he forded the Euphrates and 
added Melid (Malatya) to his conquests. Gilzanu and Khubushkia also 
were ‘conquered’, perhaps on the return route 187 

While the hammer-blows of Ashurnasirpal and Shalmaneser were 
clearly the decisive factors causing Urartu to react, reorganize, and 
resist, it cannot be doubted that the Assyrian systems of military 
organization, logistics, and general technology became to the Urartians 
an object of deep interest and study and inspired Arame and his suc- 
cessors to embark on a systematic revolution of ideas and plans. Set 
against the bleak account of Urartian defeats, one senses the beginnings 
of a deep cultural and technological indebtedness to Assyria apparently 
dating from this time. The arts of metal-working, even the production 
of iron or mild-steel tools and weapons, they may have learnt from the 
smiths of Kulkhai (Colchis)!®* or Metsamor!®® across the Aras river. 
Equipped with tools of new hardness, the Urartians may well have learnt 
from Assyria the methods and practice of building with accurately cut 
stone, and studied both the quarrying and manhandling of large blocks 
of stone, while working under corvée or contract in the building of 
Calah or nearer Assyrian sites. One cannot but be struck by the fact 
that the earliest inscriptions of the Urartian dynasty (which now for the 

162 B 142, 1548. 

163 h 394, 31ff. There are four such inscriptions, all from Shalmaneser's fifteenth year. 

164 B 124, pls. XLIV-XLIX. 

165 9 394, 31ff. The Tigris rises in fact near Lake Gölcük in the Euphrates bend in the mountains 
north of the Ergani copper mines. Lehmann-Haupt calls this spring the ‘most westerly source’. 


166 See above, n. 123. 16? B 158, $607. 
168 See B 340. 169 B 3455 B 403; B 396. 
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first time come to our aid in reconstructing their history), carved on 
the external smoothed face of the walls of what is perhaps a water shrine 
and on the rock chambers at Van, are written in the Assyrian script and 
language.!?? They bear the name of Sarduri, son of Lutipri, known to 
modern scholars as Sarduri I, founder of the new Urartian dynasty. In 
his titles, provocatively boastful, he revives an ancient claim to the 
former Hurrian kingship of Mesopotamia: he is the ‘ great king, mighty 
king, king of the lands of Nairi, king without a rival’.!”! Of course, 
these claims were ridiculous; but they were a forecast of power to come. 
But who was Lutipri? Was he also a king? We have no independent 
evidence. Sarduri's titulary does not say in fact so. It has been suggested 
even that Lutipri is the same person as Arame, Lutipri being a religious 
title, or more likely a throne-name;!"? but the evidence is nil. Alterna- 
tively we might assume that the leadership of the new Urartian state had 
passed into the hands of another family from that of Arame. But in any 
event, these Assyrian inscriptions hewn at Van citadel must surely imply 
the use of Assyrian-trained masons, scribes, foremen, and teachers, able 
to make available to the Urartian court and the keepers of some kind 
of royal records the Assyrian language and system of writing, now 
accepted (if only for a brief spell) as official script and court language. 
In other words, such mediators were perhaps provided by the Assyrians, 
peacefully or otherwise, in the lull following Shalmaneser's blitzkrieg 
campaigns. It is not entirely surprising if in later centuries in Armenian 
literary tradition it came to be firmly believed that the Assyrians 
themselves had contributed to the foundation and building of the citadel 
at Van, and indeed it may well be that it is to the invading army of 
Shalmaneser III that the confused legend of the army of Semiramis and 
its building of Van refers. In fact Shalmaneser already refers in his 
poem!?? to the ancient name of Van, Turushpa or Tushpa, and it is 
arguable that he was fully aware that Sarduri or even Arame had 
already established it as his new fortress-capital. 

After the second march and demonstration of Shalmaneser through 
Urartu to the far north in 844 B.c., a fresh lull descended (except for 
a brief campaign in the twenty-second pa/é against Khubushkia) until 
his twenty-seventh pa/# (832) when the powerful tartanu or field-marshal, 
Dayyan-Ashur, led an army from Bit-Zamani to the river Arsanias; here 
he was opposed by 'Seduri, the Urartian' — apparently Sarduri. An 

170 g 314, inscr. 14-b; B 321, inscr. 1 and 2 and p. 319ff. 

171 g 458, 8. His full title is “king of Nairi without a peer, wondrous shepherd(?) fearless in 
battle, overthrower of the disobedient, king of kings, who receives tribute from all kings’. 

172 B 300, 30f; B 458, 8 n. 29. It may be compounded with the Hurrian word /utu, ‘lady’, i.e. 
the goddess. Van Loon (B 458) makes the interesting suggestion that Sarduri may have ‘had a 


partly Assyrian background’, 
173 See above, p. 336 and n. 162. 
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Assyrian victory was inevitably claimed. In the following years while 
Dayyan- Ashur campaigned against Datana of Khubushkia in the king's 
thirtieth and thirty-first pa/ê, the Assyrian fury was directed against 
Musasir, now evidently allied with Urartu. Saparni, a town of Musasir, 
was captured. Perhaps Sarduri was too strong to be directly attacked. 

Three campaigns against Nairi took place in the brief and troubled 
reign of Shalmaneser’s son, Shamshi-Adad V (823-811 B.c.). In his 
second year he reports in his annals!?* that the rab; sagé Mutarris-Ashur 
led an army as far as the *Upper Sea of the Setting Sun'— ie. the 
Mediterranean, a literary hyperbole already used by Tiglath-pileser I 
and Shalmaneser III,!”® unless it is a reference to the comparatively 
insignificant Lake Gólcük. Shamshi-Adad V claimed in the same breath 
the capture of ‘three hundred cities’ of Sharsina, son of Mekdiara or 
Nikdiara, apparently in Zamua, who had been defeated in a naval battle 
earlier by Shalmaneser on Lake Zeribor (“the sea of the rising sun ”)!”® 
together with 'eleven strong cities and two hundred small cities of 
Ushpina”.177 Disregarding the exaggerations, we have here an important 
correlation with Urartian records, since Ushpina is clearly to be 
identified with Ishpuini, son of Sarduri and the successor to his throne. 
It is Ishpuini who is to be singled out as the second great innovator 
in Urartu, who carried through the considerable social, industrial, and 
military revolution necessary for its survival and resistance to Assyria. 
Rejecting completely the use of the Assyrian language, he introduced 
for all official purposes the native Urartian tongue written in a modified 
version of the Assyro-Babylonian cuneiform. His inscriptions exhibit 
a curious innovation: the text is usually repeated in triplicate form, 
evidently for magical purposes. 

The most ancient centre of the Urartian tribes was Musasir, where 
the god Khaldi (locally known as Aldi) and his wife (Arubani?) were 
venerated, she at least under an Iranian epithet Bagbartu, and a different 
dialect of Urartian was used. Musasir had now become a vassal 
principality of Urartu. The principal testimony to this event is the 
so-called Kelishin bilingual stela. It was composed in both the Urartian 
and Assyrian languages and set up in the pass of Kelishin between 
Rowanduz and Lake Urmia before 810 B.c. by Ishpuini and his son and 
co-regent Menua, afterwards his successor. ? In this text Ishpuini styles 
himself *great king, king of the universe, king of Nairi (or, in the 
Urartian version, of Biaina) governor of Tushpa city’. Biaina is 
henceforth a generic term for the Urartian people. It is clearly the origin 


174 g 158, §§301 and Goo. 175 Bış8, $301. 

178 Following Levine (above, n. 137). 17 g 158, §§609 and 717. 

V8 p 321, inscr. 19; B 314, inscr. 9; B 309, 42ff; B 311. The place of discovery of the stela is 
sometimes spelt Kelashin or Kelyashin. 
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of the modern name of Van, while Tushpa survived only into classical 
times as Thospitis, the name of Lake Van. The site of Musasir has now 
been located with maximum plausibility at Mudjesir, eighteen kilo- 
metres north of Rowanduz, a little west of Topzawa.!?? In the Kelishin 
inscription, Ishpuini and Menua firmly staked their interest in this area 
and took the first step in the expansion of Urartu beyond its accepted 
home frontiers around Lake Van, with the aim of controlling the 
Greater Zab valley and Lake Urmia. In this important text they also 
recorded their first step in religious reforms. At Musasir, the capital, they 
dedicated a new cult centre, embellishing it with figures of animals, 
standards and vessels, all of copper, while at Kelishin itself Ishpuini 
claimed to have consecrated a burganani or grazing-park. Shortly 
afterwards the headquarters of the cult of Khaldi were transferred by 
Ishpuini in his own name and that of his son and grandson Inushpua 
to the new capital at Van, to take the place of Shivini, the sun-god who 
had previously presided over Tushpa.!*? Possibly as a consequence, it 
would seem that the name of the city of Musasir was altered to Ardini 
— “city of Ardi”, a minor god.!?! Khaldi was now raised to the status 
of the national god and head of the Urartian pantheon to whom temples 
(called “gates”) were dedicated,!8? at Arpau (later called Arbu) south or 
south-east of Lake Van,!8* and elsewhere.!$* Shivini now followed 
Khaldi and Teisheba as the third figure of the pantheon. At the same 
time, in a long inscription cut on the rock called (in Turkish) Meher 
Kapusu on Zimzim Dag at Van, Ishpuini and his son Menua laid down 
the definitive list and order of worship of over sixty-nine gods of the 
Urartian pantheon.155 At Aznavurtepe,!8* north of Van on the road 
from Patnos!?? to Karakôse near the city of Aludiri (probably to be 
located at Giriktepe, 55 four kilometres south of Patnos), they jointly 
consecrated a temple of Khaldi and built a fortress. Indeed the mentality 
and new policies of the new dynasty are clearly indicated by their 

179 B 369. 

180 p 321, inscr. 18; B 314, inscr. 12. In the Munich exhibition (1976), a copy of a silver libation 
bucket, said co have been found in ‘Transcaucasia’, was shown, bearing the joint dedication of 
Ishpuini and his grandson Inushpua (B 290, no. 107). A bronze bowl, also from ‘Transcaucasia’ 
(8 290, no. 253) bears an inscription of Ishpuini alone. These objects suggest that he may have 
penetrated to an as yet undisclosed site in Transcaucasia, being the earliest of the Urartian monarchs 
to do so. See also M. Sevin, Anadolu Araştırmaları, 7 (1979, publ. 1981) 1ff. 


181 The old identification by Sayce of Ardi with the sun-god is correctly rejected in B 314, 56 
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184 E.g. rock niche at Agotakert (B 342, Türkei 55): B şıq, inscr. 8; B 321, inscr. 25. 
185 B 514, inscr. 10; B 321, inscr. 27. 
155 Also spelt Anzavurtepe. B 359; B 287, 140; B 342, Türkei 45. 

Formerly spelt Patnoths. B 314, inscr. 5, restored from sa; B 422, 105f, 112. 

B 422, 106 and 112 n. 37. 
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construction around the lake of very substantial stone fortresses 
intended as much as bases for offence as for defence. Ishpuini and Menua 
also built two further fortresses to protect Tushpa, one at Zivistan,!#° 
south-east of Van beside the lake, another at Anzaf,!® sixteen kilometres 
north-east of Van on the road leading via Hoy to Iran and Lake Urmia. 
The fruits of this policy were soon seen and Ishpuini and his son felt 
strong enough to attack their neighbours, the peoples of Uiteru(khi), 
Lusha, and Katarza, who collectively formed the land of Etiu(khi).!?! 
These people have been identified, by the places where the inscriptions 
of Ishpuini and Menua have been found, as living in the plain of 
Karaköşe, north of Van.!?? A more daring policy was also boldly 
undertaken to the south-east. An inscription from the joint reign of 
Ishpuini and Menua, found in an Urartian fortress at Qalatgah at the 
south-west corner of Lake Urmia,!?? shows that by the latter part of 
the ninth century the plain of Ushnuiyeh was already occupied by the 
Urartians, at least for a time. A stela of Ishpuini and Menua found at 
Karagiindiiz,!94 beside Lake Erçek east of Van, next describes their 
campaign against Meishta in Parsua, a district lying south of Lake 
Urmia. The towns of Meishta, Kua, Sharitu and Ingibi were captured, 
yielding rich booty in the form of horses and cattle. The site of Meishta 
has been generally identified as Tashtepe near Miyandowab, south-east 
of Lake Urmia, where an inscription of Menua mentioning it was 
found.195 The date of this campaign cannot be fixed, but it may probably 
be connected with the Assyrian expeditions of 822 and 821 B.c., when 
Shamshi-Adad V levied a tribute of horses from Mannai and Parsua196 
and claimed to have captured numerous cities of Ishpuini as described 
above. To this event Ishpuini's and Menua's expedition may be related, 
either as a provocation or a counterstroke. Ceramic evidence from 
fortresses identified as Urartian shows that by the ninth century the 
Urartian kings had established their hold on at least four points in 
Iranian Azerbaijan north of Lake Urmia, namely at the sites known as 
Danalu,!?? Duchgagi,!9$ Qale-Oghlu,!?? and Qiz Qale (Evoghlu).?9* Of 
these, the first three lie between the Aras and its tributary the Aq Chay; 
the fourth is on the Aq Chay itself. While Qale-Oghlu represents the 


189 B 314, inscr. 2-48; B 321, inscr. 11—13. Zivistan is now renamed Elmalık. 

199 B 387 (inscription); B 430; B 432; B 342, Türkei 4. 

19! p 321, inscr. 20. 192 B 521, inscr. 20-3. 

193 B 342, Iran 49; B 404. Now published by M. van Loon, JNES 34 (1975) 2018. 

195 B 321, inscr. 24; B 514, inscr. 7. 

195 p 314, inscr. 17; B 321, inscr. 29. B 390, 7: 103 identifies Meishta with Arslan Kale, 5 km 
west of Tashtepe (the latter site is now being quarried away). B 151, 11 111f disputes the placing 
of Meishta in Parsua and its identification with Missi, as he would locate Parsua much further 
south, in northern Mahidasht. ` 196 B 15,8, $718. 

197 B 444, 166ff and figs. 45f; B 342, Iran 5. 198 в 342, Iran 8; B 444, 167. 

199 g 342, Iran 20; B 444, 167. 200 B 342, Iran 17; B 444, 167. 
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furthest point to the east fortified by the Urartian armies in the ninth 
century north of the lake, the site of Qalatgah??! at the south-west corner 
of the lake, west of Hasanlu, gives similar evidence in the form of an 
inscription of their establishment to the south of it, already in the joint 
reign of Ishpuini and Menua.??? 


Neither the beginning of Menua’s reign as sole monarch of Urartu (and 
by implication the death of Ishpuini) nor its end can be fixed except 
by vague approximation, since Menua is totally passed over by the 
Assyrians without mention: but he is usually deemed to have reigned 
from about 810 to 786, or possibly from 804 to 790 B.c. For what was 
apparently a short period at the beginning of his career, Menua followed 
his father’s pattern in exercising a joint rule with his son Inushpua; 
the latter is represented first as joint dedicator with his father and grand- 
father of the susi-temple at Tushpa and with his father by three briefer 
dedications? to other deities,?9* but for some unknown reason he did 
not succeed to the throne. Under Menua the pressure on Parsua 
continued. Menua's inscription from Aznavurtepe®® indicates that 
(perhaps on his accession) he had guelled a revolt on the part of the 
land of Sharitu, advancing as far as Bushtu and Malmali and capturing 
the town of Khuradinaku, a point never reached by any previous 
monarch. Undoubtedly Menua also contributed to strengthening the 
Urartian hold around Lake Urmia by the foundation of further 
fortresses and indeed left his own inscription at or near Oalatgah. 
Unfortunately other sites that he doubtless built or strengthened cannot 
at present, without further evidence than that of potsherds, be distin- 
guished from those built by subseguent Urartian kings of the eighth 
century B.C. Nevertheless, no fewer than sixty-two out of seventy-seven 
such sites, designed as military or administrative points or centres, have 
been identified in this area as belonging to the eighth century B.c. thanks 
to the remarkable work of survey by W. Kleiss?? and his colleagues. 
The earliest of these sites is Agrab Tepe?” south of the great site of 
Hasanlu at the south end of the Joke 208 It would seem likely that its 
foundation was connected with the Urartian occupation of Hasanlu 
itself in Level IV and at Oalatgah in Level I. In the same period the 
great site of Haftavan Tepe near Shahpur??? in the north-west corner 
of the lake was occupied and transformed into an administrative centre 
while Oale Ismail Agha?!? in the centre of the west bank was similarly 


201 B 342, İran 44. 202 See above, n. 193. 
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heavily occupied. Again the presence of Menua in the vicinity is attested 
by an inscription found by some springs south of Reza‘iyeh on the road 
to Ushnuiyeh.?!! It seems clear that Menua fixed his south-eastern 
frontier along the west bank of the lake and along a line running 
eastwards from Kelishin to Hasanlu and Tashtepe, including within it 
the plains of Solduz and Ushnu. 

In the late ninth or early eighth century в.с. Menua also developed 
a strategic plan intended to reach and control the Aras valley. Following 
a road which led just south of Mount Ararat from Eski Dogubayazit 
to the river, he constructed a great centre at the site of modern 
Verahram,?!? near the river opposite its confluence with its tributary 
the Vedi Chay. Then he turned his attention to the north. After a 
successful campaign against the ‘mighty land of Erikua(khi)' on the 
northern slopes of Mount Ararat, he tells us that he built fortresses in 
the centre of Lukhiu(ni), after capturing the royal and independent city 
of that name, an event important enough to be mentioned in five 
inscriptions.?!? Here the frontier was evidently deemed to run along the 
. middle Aras river; but, posing a significant threat to the rich metal- 
working district of Metsamor across the river, Menua established at 
Basbulak on the northern slope of Mount Ararat an advance military 
base bearing its founder”s name, Menuakhinili, “Menuaburg”, after the 
fashion of the Assyrian kings.?15 It was supported by another fortress 
built nearby to the west at Cólegert?!? near Tasburun. The north-west 
frontier, meanwhile, was tranquillized by the chastisement of the 
kingdom of Diaue(khi) (in the bend of the upper Euphrates (Kara Su) 
around Erzurum) under its ruler Utupurshi, who was forced to 
surrender the cities of Shashilu, Zua and Utu, and to provide a tribute 
of gold and silver.?!* Nearer home, along the northern shores of Lake 
Van, additionally to that constructed jointly with his father at Anzaf?!? 
and Aludiri (Giriktepe?), Menua built a string of fortresses — at 
Körzütkale,?15 Muradiye,?? Karahan,??? and probably at Aznavur.??! 
Having secured south-eastern and northern flanks, Menua boldly turned 
his ambitions in a new direction, to outflank Assyria in the west. There 
Menua's sphere of interest already extended as far as the junction of the 
Murat Su and the upper Euphrates, where lay the state of Alzi. It had 

211 See above, n. 195. 

212 Formerly called Shotlu, opposite Alishar on the left bank. B 342, Iran 2; B 393; B 444, 1618, 

213 p 314, inscr. 18-22; B 321, inscr. 30-5. The name of the people is also spelt Irekua or 
Irkua(khi). 

214 p 447; B 314, inscr. 45; B 321, inscr. 70; B 342, Türkei 59. 

215 Formerly Tsolakert. B 314, inscr. 21f; B 521, inscr. 30f. 

216 B 314, inscr. 23f; B 321, inscr. 36f; B 342, Türkei 66 and 65. 

217 See above, n. 190. 218 B 342, Türkei ış. 


219 B 342, Türkei 18. 220 B 342, Türkei 24. 
321 B 342, Türkei 117; B 359. 
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at some time been rendered tributary, for we are told that it broke out 
into revolt while Menua was away campaigning against Bushtu in 
Parsua far to the south-east, as has been described.??? He hastened back 
to it, annexed both Alzi and Shashnu and built a fortress in Qutume,??? 
unfortunately as yet unidentified. At Palu, on the north bank of the 
Murat Su, he recorded on a stela??* that he had invaded Shebeteria — 
evidently the ancient name of Palu itself — where he set up a temple to 
Khaldi, conquered Khuzana (as yet unidentified) and Supa, the later 
Sophene,??5 on the east bank of the Euphrates opposite Malatya, and 
pushed on to the land of Khate (Hittites). As he now commanded the 
river crossing at Izolu, where there is an Urartian fortress, he received 
the homage of the king of Melid (Malatya), Sulekhauali,??® if this is the 
correct reading of his name. Malatya was the key state to any advance 
into the Khate-lands. In another text,””” mention is made of the seizure 
of the towns of Shurishili(ni), Tarkhigama(ni), and [. . .]-f#-ra-a-ni, lying 
in the ambit of the ‘Hittite’ lands and that of Alzi, but they are as yet 
unidentified.??® At the same time Menua appears to have repaired his 
defences on the south-east frontier with the capture of Kalibilia(ni), 
Arpuia(ni) in Ususua(ni), Khulmeru(ni) (or Qulmeru(ni),??? probably 
the Assyrian Kullimeri in Shubria), Eru(ni), Kirpunu(ni), Uliba(ni) 
(Assyrian Ulluba), Dirgu and Ishala (Assyrian Izalla) ‘as far as Kumenu 
on the Assyrian frontier’. 

From a military point of view, Menua, while in general following 
out his father Ishpuini’s policies, is now shown to have been the first 
monarch in Western Asia to develop the process of conquest, especially 
in the south-east, by means of systematically planned lines of fortresses 
and defensive posts, a strategy later revived by the Romans. The 
Assyrians, until they had regained their strength, could do little to 
oppose him. These great building plans also performed a social role in 
establishing the firm control of an equestrian military elite, defending 
the arable land and fertile vineyards around them, some settled, served, 
and tilled by forcibly transplanted populations. The elaborate social 
Organization and patterns of economic life which this entailed unfor- 
tunately remain mostly unknown to us and can for the most part only 
be guessed at.?30 Menua's immense building activities also extended to 

222 B 287, 141. See above, p. 340. 229 B 359, 106 and 112. 

224 p 314, inscr. 25; B 321, inscr. 39. 

225 Sophene and Anzitênê formed two of the six Armenian satrapies annexed by Rome in A.D. 
384. The former name seems to be preserved only at Ispendere, on the west bank near Izolu. 

226 The interpretation of su-/i-e-ha-d-a-li as a personal name (B 314, inscr. 25) is, however, 
rejected in B 321, inscr. 25. 

227 B 314, inscr. 16 and B 321, inscr. 28 (from Surp Pogos, Van). 

228 [...]-fw-ra-a-mi is described as the fief of Shadalekhini, “the Shadaleid’. 


229 As mentioned also in two texts from Mus, B 514, inscr. 26 and 28; B 321, inscr. 4of. 
280 For studies in this subject see B 342, 38. 
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great civil works in the form of huge cisterns, granaries, and great 
wine-cellars. No doubt to support the greatly increased population, 
engineering works of remarkable skill were undertaken, his greatest feat 
being the Menua canal, which, first renamed Samram Su (‘the river of 
Semiramis ”),?51 is still in use, extending for seventy-five kilometres to 
bring water from the Hosap valley to Van, conducted over aqueducts 
and marked by fourteen inscriptions. Other canals were constructed 
elsewhere.??? Menua was also a patron of the arts, notably of 
bronze-working. 


Where Menua sowed, his son and grandson reaped. Argishti I, who is 
conjectured to have ascended the throne in about 786 B.c., carried on 
the vigorous forward policy of his father, particularly in the north-eastern 
foothills of the Caucasus and Soviet Armenia. His annals survive in 
fairly complete form, a most unusual occurrence, providing us with the 
longest inscription of any Urartian monarch, and giving us in great 
geographical detail information about his conquests, in some cases in 
terms that we cannot at present fully understand.??? 

Argishti's first campaign is ascribed to 786 B.c.; but the text is broken 
away where it would show against whom it was unleashed. It was, 
however, most likely a northern or north-western target, where his main 
strategy was directed over the next two years. In his second year (78; 
B.C.) he marched against his north-western neighbour, the wealthy 
kingdom of Diaue(khi) lying around Erzurum and the Coroh valley, 
which had evidently lapsed from loyalty since it was reduced by Menua. 
Argishti now received a heavy indemnity of 41 minas (20:5 kg) of gold, 
37 minas (18:5 kg) of silver, 10,000 minas (over 5 tonnes) of copper, 1,000 
horses, and 300 horned cattle, and imposed a yearly tribute of copper, 
gold, cattle, and horses. His flank now protected, he marched north- 
east into Zaba(khi),??* beyond modern Leninakan to Makaltu and the 
land of Iga in the basin of Lake Cildir. Here, at the modern Ganlidja, 
eight kilometres north of Leninakan, he carved a rock inscription 
commemorating his march into Eria(khi),29* capturing Irdaniu(ni) in 
Ishkigulu, the most northerly point so far reached by any Urartian army. 
Then, continuing south-eastwards and skirting Mount Alagóz, he thrust 
into Eria(khi), Lusha and Katarza — marking his progress with another 


?31 Now called Güzel Su. 23? p 431; B 448. 

238 The main sources are the two sets of annals of Argishti, one on the cliff-face of the citadel 
at Van, the other from Surp Sahak, Van (see above, p. 318). They have been skilfully combined 
to form a chronological sequence in B 321, 246ff. Unless otherwise stated, historical data of Argishti 
in this chapter follow that authority. 

234 Identified with the old Armenian province of Djavakh in B 395, 18. 

235 p 321, inscr. 133; B 314, inscr. 88. B 458, ış sees in the name of Ishkigulu a reference to 
the Scyths, but this is very doubtful. 
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inscription by the lake??® — through Uduru-Uiteru(khi) into the lands 
of Etiu(ni), as far as Urieu(ni) in Apu(ni), the royal city of Uiteru(khi), 
where he took thousands of prisoners and cattle. Etiu(ni), as we know 
from another rock inscription of Argishti,?? extended eastwards as far 
as the western shore of Lake Sevan and southwards to Erivan.?35 His 
triumph over Etiu(ni) was finally commemorated in a stela set upat 
modern Sarıkamış on the road to Kars.??? The next season (784 в.с.) 
took him to Abiliani(khi)?*? on the south-west border of Eria(khi), with 
its regions of Anishtirga, Kuarazani and Ultuza. This season again took 
him through part of Etiu(ni) as far as the region of Uduri-Etiu(khi). But 
the main activity of the year was a razzia in the east in the lands of 
Iria(ni), Tirtubi, Irkiu(ni) and Artarmu on the road to Lake Urmia, 
where vast booty of prisoners and cattle was duly claimed. 

In his fourth campaign (783 B.c.), however, he is seen moving into 
the opposite front, along the route blazed by his father Menua. His army 
now marched into the “lands of Tuate'?*! or Phrygia north of Malatya 
as far as Piteira on the river Melia, and the district of Niriba in the realm 
of Khelaruada, king of Malatya. This time two cities, [...]urmani and 
[...]adani, were captured; again considerable amounts of prisoners and 
horses are claimed but no submission is recorded. | 

In his fifth year (782 B.c.), he achieved his chief objective. At modern 
Verahram, he crossed the river Araxes by building a bridge, remains 
of which still stand and are to be dated to this time, for an important 
Urartian tomb was found here in 1859 on the west bank, containing 
amongst other things a bronze bell inscribed with Argishti”s name.?4? 
Advancing across the Araxes, he marched up to Lake Sevan and took 
the city Kikhu(ni) on its western shore, marking the event by an 
inscription.?*? From here he attacked the district of Uburda,?35 captured 
its capital Irdua, and invaded Kha(khi). He constructed several forts of 
cyclopean stonework south-west of the lake to protect the new frontier 
line.**° Finally at Ganli Tepe (now Arin-berd) near Erivan, he built a 
massive fortress called Irepuni or Erebuni,??® the name of which still 

296 B 321, inscr. 132; B 314, inscr. 87. It is from Gulidjan, 21 km south-east of Leninakan, and 
records the capture of Durubani in Quliaini. 

237 Stela from Abovian (formerly Elar): B 321, inscr. 151; B 314, inscr. 85. 

238 Inscription at Lchashen (Ordaklu): в 321, inscr. 134; B 314, inscr. 86. 

239 B 321, inscr. 130; B 314, inscr. 89. 

240 Identified with the old Armenian province of Abegeankh in B 395, 18. 

241 The possibility exists that Piteira corresponds with Herodotus’ Pteria (Boğazköy) and that 
the river Helia is the Halys (in Hittite Мага/Зал/гуај). 

242 B 294, 82ff. B 342, Iran 2 states that the place of discovery was Verahram, not, as reported, 
Alishar, which is on the east bank. See also B 424, 25. 243 See above, n. 238. 

244 B şıq, go n. 8, identifies Uburda with the district known in Roman times as Obordéné. 
245 So dated tentatively in B 287, 144. 


**5 At Erebuni, Argishti I dedicated a susi-temple to the god Iwarsha (B 321, suppl. inscr. 8f). 
This would appear to be the same as the Hittite-Luwian deity Imarsha mentioned in Boğazköy 
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survives in that of Erivan, and settled its lands with 6,600 prisoners from 
Khate and Supani, i.e. the prisoners of the previous year. Erebuni was 
designed as a great administrative and religious centre, a fully royal 
capital. This great site has formed the scene of highly successful excava- 
tions by Russian and Armenian scholars since 1047. 207 

At last a belated reaction took place from Assyria, which may at last 
have taken alarm, seeing particularly in these thrusts by Argishti to the 
south-east and south-west the threat of a pincer movement. In his sixth 
season, of 781 B.C., he inserts into a description of a campaign in 
Bushthu and Babilu and Parsua an obscure reference to Assyrian troops, 
to supplement which we turn to the somewhat meagre Assyrian sources. 
The records of the /zmu officers of Shalmaneser IV mention laconically 
in 782 B.C. the first of six campaigns against Urartu, the others falling 
in 781, 780, 779, 777, and 775 B.C. These were most probably led by the 
all-powerful turtanu, Shamshi-ilu, who was apparently simultaneously 
governor both of Kharran and Arrapkha and Zzz officer in 781 B.C., 
and he records at Til Barsib having inflicted a signal defeat on Argishti, 
involving the capture of his camp, after he had invaded the “Quti” (i.e. 
the region of Маппаз)248 but to which of these years this victory belongs 
is unclear: for Argishti claimed to have campaigned ever victoriously, 
taking many prisoners and booty in Mana and Bushtu in 780 and 779, 
in nearby Irkiuni in 778 'as far as the mountain of Assyria', as far as 
Ushnu in 777, and in Mana in 776 and 775. Only in 774, probably 
significantly, there is only the briefest of such references. The implication 
seems to be that that was the year of Argishti's repulse by Shamshi-ilu. 
Until then, Mana was evidently a kind of Tom Tiddler's Ground on 
which the armies of the two opponents skirmished in succession, since 
the Urartian army always wisely avoided if possible a direct 
confrontation with the Assyrians. In addition to his invasion of Mana 
we find that Argishti, from 776 B.c., was busy building a second mighty 
fortress, named after himself Argishtikhinili, at modern Armavir-Blur 
on the middle Araxes river in the land of Aza, controlling the rich 
metal-working area of Metsamor.?59 To feed its population much 
enlarged by his conquests he constructed a network of canals, still able 
to be traced, between the Aras and its tributary the Kasakh.?5” Armavir 
has also proved a most fruitful site of excavation at the hands of 


texts (KBo. iv, 11i 7; KUB xxx, 57:3) and it has been suggested (B 321, suppl. inscr. 9) that this 
cult-centre was consecrated to the worship of the god of the Hittite settlers brought by Argishti's 
conquest to Erebuni. 

247 в 406; B 439; B 447. Excavations in 1962 under B. I. Arakelyan and later G. Tiratsian. 

248 B Goo, 141. These events are also apparently alluded to in the fragmentary inscription from 
Dehok (B 394, 45, inscr. 25). The Urartian form of Mannai is Mana. 

249 B 402; B 403. 

250 For a sketch map showing the patterns of these canals see B 395, fig. 7. 
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Soviet-Armenian scholars since 1962. It was built over remains of 
occupation by earlier inhabitants, going back to the twelfth century and 
including a sanctuary, and was not surrendered without a struggle.?5! 
In support of these two great fortresses, Argishti then built a whole 
series of smaller bases in the Aras valley and in the neighbourhood of 
modern Abovian,? north-east of Erivan. He also appears to have built 
a second Argishtikhinili on Lake Van, but this is only known by 
inference from the narrative of Sargon of Assyria (below, p. 558).?9? 
In his fourteenth year (772) Argishti ravaged the land of Tariu(ni) in 
the north towards Zabakh, capturing eleven cities and erecting an 
inscription. In the south-east he further devastated the land of Urme 
for the third time. We then encounter a large gap of probably four years 
in his annals, till his last years, when he took arms again to chastise 
King Utupurshi of Diaue(khi), his only tributary state known to us, now 
yet once more rebellious, and advanced into the land of Abnulia(ni). 
The record then breaks off. 

Under Argishti I, Urartu reached its virtual zenith in extent, prestige, 
and power. From his great capital at Van Argishti now commanded not 
only the important trade routes leading from Mesopotamia and Iran to 
the rich metal-working areas of Kulkhai (Colchis) and the Aras valley, 
but also those arteries running westwards into Anatolia and south and 
south-westwards into the plains and foothills of north Syria.?** Thanks 
to remarkable feats of organization, a network of irrigation canals 
assured him of rich harvests, vast granaries preserved their produce, 
vineyards were planted, and the wines matured in jars in huge cellars, 
some to be drunk locally, some to be exported. The master-mind and 
architect of these great schemes, Argishti, was finally buried in a great 
chamber-tomb hewn in the face of the rock in his citadel at Van, beside 
the record of his own annals. 

Of the military machine that Argishti commanded we know relatively 
little. His army, or at least its chief fighting units, consisted of infantry, 
cavalry and chariotry — no longer, as in the previous century, half-naked 
or wearing only a tunic with broad belt and a crested helmet, armed 
with sword and a small round shield?55 — but now well armed with 
pointed metal casques, with iron-tipped spears, iron swords and bows, 
and iron-headed arrows. Illustrations of his soldiery survive and some 


actual pieces of bronze armour of the period exist, exactly dated by the 
251 B 395. 
252 For a list of these sites in the Abovian, Echmiadzin, Ashtarak and Oktemberyan districts, 
see B 395, 21. 
253 Bronzes from Aznavurtepe ascribed to Argishti I: 8 456, 154. 
254 On these trade routes see B 285, 15ff; B 425, 228ff. For a more recent and highly important 
discussion of this aspect of the economic struggle between Assyria and Urartu, see B 394A. 
285 As shown on the Balawat gates, B 124, pl. 4. 
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royal inscriptions that they bear.?56 A few statistics of the military forces 
raised also survive. Ishpuini and Menua used against Meishta a mobile 
force of 106 chariots, 9,174 cavalry, 2,704 infantry ;??? against Lusha and 
Katarza 66 chariots, 460 riders and 15,760 infantry. How the troops were 
raised (presumably largely by tribes under their own chiefs) and how 
they did battle is unknown; but it is clear from the accounts of booty 
that they lived off the lands that they invaded, and that whereas they 
could easily defeat their north-easterly opponents around Lake Sevan, 
who were by no means ill-armed,?55 they did not consider themselves 
a match for the Assyrians and consistently avoided direct confrontation 
with them in a pitched battle whenever possible. 


We are again fortunate in having recovered extensive annals of Sarduri 
II (764-735 B.c.), the son of Argishti, discovered on a stela still upright 
on the westernmost of twin niches hewn into the rock of Van.?5? These, 
though incomplete, could be supplemented from two inscriptions on 
stelae, one at Izolu,?9? the other, formerly preserved in fragments in the 
church of Surp Pogos in Van, and thought possibly to have been the 
missing text from the eastern niche.?9! The order of events recorded 
is as usual far from clear. However, it seems to show Sarduri in his first 
season following aggressively in his father's footsteps in the west to 
attack Khelaruada, son of Shakhu, king of Melid (Malatya). After 
crossing the Euphrates at Tumeish(ki) (perhaps the Roman Tomisa, 
modern Kömürhan) where he carved his inscription??? he marched 
beyond Malatya on Karnishi and Musani (probably the Byzantine Korne 
to the east and Miasena to the west of Malatya). Sarduri captured 
Khelaruada's ‘ royal city’ Sasi and received his homage and a tribute of 
gold, silver, and cattle. More important, he annexed the castles of 
Khaza(ni), Gaura(khi), Tumeish(ki), Asini, Maniniu, Arushi, Qulbit- 
arri(ni) Tashe (Kueraitashe)'9? and Meluiani. If Tumeish(ki) is the 
Roman Tomisa, Asini?63 may well be Sinis north of Malatya. These 
towns lay along a vital stretch of the strategic road following the west 
bank of the Euphrates, which now fell into his hands; and if we identify 
Qulbitarri(ni) with Cholmedara, north of Samosata, Sarduri was now 
firmly placing one foot in north Syria and threatening Kharran. 

At the same period he was engaged in Transcaucasia in the distant 
north-east in the land of Ueliku(khi). He encountered Murini, king of 
Abiliani(khi) and Ueliku(khi) on the west bank of Lake Sevan, near 


256 
2 


B 424, pls. 7, 9, 12. 257 g 321, inscr. zıf. 

8 B 396; B 398. 259 g 318, 25ff. See above, p. 318. 

260 B 321, inscr. 158; B 314, inscr. 104; B 418; B 342, Türkei 53. 

261 B 321, inscr. 156f; B 418, See above, n. 233. 

282 See above, n. 260. See also M. Salvini, La Parola del Passato, 42-44 (1972) 107ff. 
263 See p 418, 190 and giz. 264 Read Wasini, ibid. 
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modern Kamo (formerly Nor-Bayazit), then defeated Sinalibi, king of 
Tuli(khu), in the land of Lue(khi); this city is identified with a great 
site reported to exist on the south-west bank of the lake.?6? The same 
year (754 or 753), we meet the first explicit cross-contact for fifty years 
with Assyrian history, for Sarduri’s annals specifically mention a brush 
with the Assyrian army of Ashur-nirari V in the district of Arme or 
Urme, probably in Shubria, where the city of Inkhiria was captured.?99 
In the next year (752) Sarduri was in the far south-east, in Babilu and 
Baruata, but also invaded Urme for the third time while mounting a 
campaign in Etiuni, everywhere claiming numerous prisoners and 
booty. In 750 he turned to the far north, and marched (presumably 
through Diaue(khi) and Abiliani(khi)) along the Kars-Ardahan road 
against Kulkhai (also spelt Qulkhai), at the time under the rule of 
Khakhani, king of Khushal(khi). Kulkhai was the unconquered territory 
long known to the Greeks as Colchis, the rich land of the fabled Golden 
Fleece, which had hitherto barred to the Urartians access to the Black 
Sea and its valuable trade routes. Next year (749 ?), he returned to settle 
matters with Abilia(ni) and Eria(khi) and this time Murini submitted, 
formally grasping Sarduri's knees, and became tributary. In 748, Sarduri 
was once again in Etiu(khi) (otherwise Etiu(ni)) campaigning against 
Ruishia(ni) under its ruler Rashu(ni), and Diusi(ni) king of Iga in the 
region of Lake Cildir: but at this point the text breaks off. Probably 
this march is that referred to in a rock inscription at Dash Kerpi,?*? 
commemorating the conquest of the city of Makaltu(ni) in the land of 
Iga. This text, two kilometres west of Lake Cildir on the road to 
Ardahan approaching the main pass into Georgia, represents the most 
northerly point ever demonstrably reached by an Urartian king. This 
time the booty included 115 camels, which suggests an interest in long- 
distance trade caravans and journeys into the steppes. Accordingly, 
in the next year (747 ?) he made a deep thrust eastwards into Puluadi 
against the ‘royal city’ Libliu(ni) and set up an inscription there. This, 
most surprisingly, has recently been identified far to the east in remote 
Iranian Azerbaijan as Siqendel, five kilometres north-east of Varzakan, 
where there are remains of a large city?® and an Urartian fortress. 
Sarduri returned through Eria(khi) laden with prisoners and booty. The 
following year he turned to the south-west. It was the turn of the rich 
kingdom of Qummukha(kali) (the Assyrian Kummukh) which he now 
felt strong enough to bring to heel. Uita, Khalpa (modern Halfeti on 


265 p 321, inscr. 160; B 296, 77f. 


266 B 521, inscr. 156. Ashur-nirari (V) is described by Sarduri as “son of Adad-nirari’. 

267 B 342, Türkei 48; B 314, inscr. 108; B 321, inscr. 159. Dash Kerpi is variously spelt but is 
now officially Taş-köprü. 

288 в 521, suppl. inscr. 13; B 342, Iran 27; B 390, 5:145fl. 
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the east bank of the Euphrates) — described as a ‘royal city beside a 
lake” — and Parala(ni) fell,?*® and Kushtashpi, king of Kummukh, well 
known from Assyrian records, capitulated, paying a huge and valuable 
tribute: 40 minas of pure gold, 800 minas of silver, 300 cloths, 2,000 
copper shields, 1,535 copper cups. Kushtashpi then joined the powerful 
anti-Assyrian league in north Syria organized by Urartu and consisting 
of Arpad, Melid and Gurgum.?*9 

The following season Sarduri recorded the capture of the city of 
Dardani in Mana, but his main activity lay in the north, driving off vast 
numbers of prisoners, horses and cattle from the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Eria(khi). Next we find him in 744 or 743 again engaged in Kulkhai 
where he claims that he burnt the royal city Ildamusha and set up an 
inscription, not as yet found. Another razza also took place into 
Uiteru(khi), in which the fortress of Iraia(ni) was destroyed and the 
usual booty was claimed. 

Meanwhile in 745 Tiglath-pileser III had seized the throne of Assyria 
and was bent on recovering her position in the west, by now all but 
lost. In his third pal/é (742) he caught the army of Sarduri between 
Kishtan (possibly modern Kizillu on the west bank of the Euphrates) 
and Khalpi (Sarduri's Khalpa, see above, pp. 349f). In a pitched battle in 
which Tiglath-pileser claims to have dyed the river Sinzi (classical 
Singas) as red as wool, he captured the Urartian camp and chased 
Sarduri back to his own frontiers. Sarduri escaped on a mare leaving 
his seal and bed in Tiglath-pileser’s hands.?'! Eight years later, in his 
eleventh pa/ (734), his reconguest of north Syria completed, Tiglath- 
pileser invaded Urartu as far as Tushpa itself (where he claims to have 
imprisoned Sarduri), set up a victory stela and carried out a demon- 
stration by marching 60 berä triumphantly unopposed through 
Urartu from north to south.?7? Not a word of these shattering defeats 
appears in Sarduri’s annals, which, after recording in 742(?) campaigns 
in Ueduri-Etiu(ni), in 741 in Eria(khi), Iga, Abiliani(khi) and Ueliku(khi) 
as far as Arquqani on Lake Sevan, break off into silence. But the great 
Urartian challenge to outmanoeuvre Assyria in the south-west had been 
decisively repulsed and Sarduri can have had nothing more in the nature 
of exploits to tell his god. Instead, he occupied himself with building 

269 Possibly to be sought at modern Turkish Perver, formerly Pavrali, site of the Roman Adata, 
on the road from Malatya commanding the entry into the plain of Maras (ancient Marqasi, capital 
of Gurgum). 

270 'To this pro-Urartian phase at Carchemish we ascribe the reigns of Astiruwas, Yariris, and 
his son Kamanis. In the latter’s inscription from Cekke, reference is twice made to a person named 
Sasturas whom some scholars have taken to be Sarduri, but this does not appear to be possible; 
see below, pp. 406f and nn. 29of. 

171 The impression is conveyed by Tiglath-pileser that this pursuit followed immediately on the 


great battle, but it is more probably referable to his campaign of 734 against Urartu. See B 239. 
7? в 272 mentions Urartian fortresses in Ulluba attacked by him. 
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a great fortress called Sardurikhinili at Çavuştepe,””” south-east of Van 


on the road to Baskale, where very likely some of his forces escaped 
while Tiglath-pileser's wrath vented itself at Tushpa. Thither, after the 
Assyrian invasion was over, he returned to be laid to his final rest in 
a great tomb hewn beside that of his father in the rock face of the 
Citadel. 


The annals of the Urartian kings from this point are altogether missing 
and in order to pursue their history we are thrown back on a 
combination of a relatively small number of isolated inscriptions and 
the now indispensable but often highly prejudiced Assyrian material. 
There is some alleged evidence that Rusa, son of Sarduri (734?—714 B.C.) 
was not directly in the line of succession to the throne, but seized it by 
a coup de main. This view is based on a curious inscription that Sargon II 
claimed later to have read beneath Rusa's own statue at Musasir: 
“With my two horses and my charioteer and with my two hands I 
conquered the kingdom of Urartu.'?** But even if we accept Sargon's 
reading of this lost text as authentic, this may mean no more, expressed 
in a boastful epigram, than that Rusa crushed the revolts and reconguered 
the provinces lost in the disorder that almost certainly followed the 
Assyrian invasion and very probably involved Sarduri's death. Never- 
theless, Sargon's guotation seems to represent a valuable piece of 
information about the events of some twenty years before. 

But the seguence of events of Rusa's reign is none too clear. His first 
military task, as far as we can discern it, lay in the north, where he 
recorded having battled again where his father had fought in 742 in 
the lands of Adakhu(ni), Ueliku(khi), Lueru(ni) and Argugi(ni). These 
lands lay immediately around Lake Sevan, forming part of a ‘region 
of lakes and high mountains” where Rusa defeated twenty-three kings. 
Some nineteen of them appear to belong to areas well to the east of 
Lake Sevan.?”® 

In the few inscriptions of Rusa that we possess we can detect traces 
of an important religious change. Though Khaldi is still the pre-eminent 
deity his chariot is no longer said to go out to war each year, while 
Teisheba (Teshub), the Hurrian god of war and storm, is raised to an 
importance almost as great as Khaldi”s.?76 It was no doubt felt that 
Teisheba had been insufficiently regarded and that the misfortunes of 
Urartu had arisen from this neglect. Accordingly a new and powerful 

273 Formerly Haikapert. For excavations see B 376; B 377, 8 ş63(4)-(2). 

773 p 158, 11 $178; B 242, 62f, lines 403f. 

275 p 296, 89ff; B 321, inscr. 266; B 314, inscr. 118 (from Tsovinar (Isovinar, Odzaberd, or 
Kolagran) B 342, Armenien 12). B 296, 89ff places the capital of Ueliku(khi) at Nor-Bayazit. 


276 This phrase, it is true, is characteristic of the annals of the two preceding kings; and, as 
stated, we do not possess those of Rusa. 
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fortress was founded beside Lake Sevan (where several Urartian castles 
have been recognized)??? bearing not the king's name as had hitherto 
become usual but called “City of Teisheba”.?75 Its site has been 
tentatively recognized on the south bank of the lake between Tsovinar 
and Aluchalu.??? A second fortress founded in the same district bore the 
name 'City of Khaldi', in order that there should be no jealousy among 
the gods. It lay most probably at Kamo (Nor-Bayazit) itself,?9? on the 
western shore of the lake. The nameless fortress at Kayalıdere?®! on 
the Murat Su near Varto in the plain of Mus is likely to have been built 
at this time in Dayaenu, protecting the western approaches to Lake Van 
and permitting the routes to Anatolia to be reopened. 

In the south, Rusa's first task lay in Musasir. Urzana, who had “fled 
to him (Rusa) taking his hand' was reinstalled as ruler of the frontier 
kingdom of Musasir in his royal city, Ardini, to form a powerful bastion 
against Assyria. To make his loyalty doubly sure, an Urartian governor 
was placed in office beside him. The alliance was recorded publicly for 
all to read in both Assyrian and Urartian cuneiform on a stela marking 
the frontier on the nearby mountain pass at Topzawa near Rowanduz, 
south-west of Lake Urmia.?®? This most probably took place during the 
brief reign of Shalmaneser V (726—722) while the Assyrians were other- 
wise occupied in southern Syria and Israel. There is further much 
archaeological evidence of strengthened and increased Urartian settle- 
ments and activities in this period in the area of Lake Urmia.?®* 

Soon, to protect his flank, Rusa was weaving a web of anti-Assyrian 
diplomacy involving in the west Mita of Mushki and Ambaris of Tabal, 
Sargon's own son-in-law. When the Assyrians attempted to suborn 
Urzana from his allegiance to Rusa by inviting him to spy on Rusa's 
movements, they received a somewhat insolent reply.?®* Another letter 
from Sargon to the governor of Que shows that Rusa was intriguing 
with both Urikki of Que and Mita of Mushku?55 even as the blow fell 
from Assyria. But when it fell it was from the opposite direction. 
Serious trouble had been brewing for some years in the south-east, in 
a struggle for the control of the key state of Mannai, though the casus 
belli was over the neighbouring province of Uishdish. At the beginning 
of his reign Sargon had installed and recognized Aza, son of Iranzu, 
as king of Mannai. Rusa contrived to have him assassinated, using as his 
cat's paws Bagdatti of Uishdish and a Median prince, Metatti of Zikirtu, 
and replaced Aza by his brother Ullusunu who now became king of 

?7 Descriptions in B 296, 89ff. 
B 296, 8off; B 298, 85; B 321, inscr. 266; B 314, inscr. 118. 
B 296, 90. 280 p 296, 89; B 342, Armenien 10. 
B 429. 282 g 314, inscr. 122; B 321, inscr. 264; B 342, Iraq 2. 


B 392; B 393. B 252, nO. 409. 
B 198. 
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Mannai. Uishdish apparently was a border province of Mannai, lying 
to the south adjoining Urartu; Zikirtu likewise a Mannaean province 
adjoining Uishdish, probably on the east.?88 By this coup d'état Rusa now 
reversed the position in his favour, and for good measure occupied 
twenty-two Mannaean frontier towns or fortresses, probably part of 
Uishdish, as security. This was too much for Sargon, who now felt 
obliged to take up the challenge. Bagdatti was seized and flayed alive,?87 
and in 715 the twenty-two towns were recaptured for Mannai and the 
provinces of Andia and Zikirtu were reduced to obedience. In 714 B.c. 
Sargon set off from Calah with a large force and a baggage train of 
camels, mules and asses on a campaign to try conclusions with Urartu. 
The campaign (his eighth) is described in unusually minute detail in a 
remarkable half-realistic, half-poetical account on a tablet in the form 
of a letter addressed to the god Ashur, and composed by a high official, 
the abarakku Tab-shar-ashur.?®® Having crossed the Zab, Sargon passed 
through the Babite pass (Mount Kullar) into Zamua. From there he 
entered Surikash, the southernmost territory of Mannai, probably 
located around modern Baneh?9? and received the homage of Ullusunu. 
A detour further southwards took him into Allabria and Parsumash, 
where he held court and received tribute from Namri, Sangibutu, 
Bit-Abdadani and the *mighty Medes', and on his return to Mannai, 
that of Gizilbunda. From here he was preparing to invade Zikirtu by 
way of Aukani when he learnt that the combined army of Rusa and 
Metatti lay nearby in Uishdish. Switching his forces to meet them, he 
fell upon them by surprise in a night attack upon their camp on Mount 
Uaush, and routed them, though Rusa escaped. Mount Uaush, a snow 
peak described as 'rising to heaven like a dagger, unexplored and 
pathless’, is usually identified with Mount Sahend (1,128 m), south of 
Tabriz. This victory laid wide open the way into Urartian territory, into 
which Sargon, after ravaging Uishdish, now entered through Ushkaia, 
*head of the frontier of Urartu', probably modern Uski at the head 
of a valley on the north-west slope of Mount Sahend.?99 From this 
point scholars are more than usually divided, in terms of the modern 
topography, over the route and direction that Sargon took in his 
invasion of Urartu.??! Unfortunately there are hardly any fixed points 

786 For the location of Uishdish see B 151, r1 114ff. The events of the campaign are described 

B . 
^ 287 The punishment of Ullusunu is probably depicted in Salle VIII at Khorsabad on Slabs 29: 
1-8; B şı, pls. 116 and 119bis. 

288 в 242; B 158, 11: §§139-78; text supplemented by в 266 and B 399. 

289 B işı, H 114. 290 g 282. 

291 p 133, 64, B 287, 155, and B 296, 104ff follow B 242, iii in taking Sargon’s march round the 
north shores of Lakes Urmia and Van. B 292, 11 317 took him round the south side of Lake Van. 


A return simply down the west shore of Lake Urmia is proposed in B 127, 108ff. A fresh study 
is promised in B 15 1, II 113 n. 99 and is partly discussed in B 3944. 
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in the account that can be as yet recognized with safety around which 
we can establish the geographical pattern of place-names, so it is wiser 
to forbear from further speculation, until further sound evidence 
accumulates. 

The fortress of Ulkhu now barred the way, protecting a fertile, 
well-irrigated plain, supporting fruit-trees, vineyards and sown lands.?9? 
It fell and with it another nearby fortress named Sarduri-khurda on 
Mount Kister (obviously founded by Rusa’s father), which Sargon 
destroyed. Behind these twin outposts lay the province of Sangibutu, 
into which Sargon now burst, ravaging as he went and burning 
fifty-seven of its towns. From Sangibutu he crossed into the Urartian 
province of Armariali below Mount Eritia. If this, as appears likely, is 
the same as Aramale, which had been entered by Shalmaneser III after 
his sack of Arzashkun below Mount Eritia, it lay east or south of Lake 
Van. Here Sargon destroyed the two fortresses Arbu and Riar 
respectively, the home-towns of Rusa and his father Sarduri, Arbu being 
perhaps the Arpau where Menua and Ishpuini dedicated a temple.??3 
In the adjacent province, Sargon claims credit for the capture of thirty. 
“strong cities beside the lake on the hill tops”. They are all named, ending 
with ‘old Ilaia’. Two further cities are distinguished in the account as 
being beside the lake: Argishti-una (Argishtikhini?) situated on Mount 
Arsidu and Kallania on Mount Mahunnia. Neither can at present be 
located, though it has been suggested that Argishti-una might be 
modern Erçiş. Leaving the lake, he reached Uaiais, a great frontier town 
of Urartu, also called Uesi,?® where he could only seize the suburbs. 
No mention is made of attacking Tushpa. Then, passing through Nairi 
and Khubushkia, he swooped unexpectedly upon Musasir, which fell 
without resistance 285 the capture and sack of its riches formed the 
glorious climax of Sargon’s eighth campaign. The catalogue of the 
fantastic wealth both of the palace and temple store-rooms forms a 
document of the greatest historical and social interest, occupying 
fifty-four lines of text, describing more than 333,500 objects under 
sixty-one headings in the temple treasures alone.?9 

Meanwhile another appalling disaster had befallen the luckless Rusa 
from the opposite quarter. According to Herodotus, the Cimmerians, 


292. Ulkhu is identified with the large Urartian site of Livar, 19 km north-west of Maand, in 
B 342, Iran 22; B 391, 4: 56f. 

293 в 321, inscr. 28 (from Muhrapert); the author rejects Arpau as a place-name. 

294 According to B 242, ix, Uesi (Uasi, Uazai, Uazanu) was on the site of modern Bitlis (this 
is not accepted in B 292, 11 322ff); B 127, 109f locates it at Ushnu; B 342, Türkei 38 suggests Eski 
Tatvan. 

295 в 458, 17 presents the important view that the holy city of Musasir was regarded by both 
Assyria and Urartu as a neutral and undefended area on which Sargon fell, revenging himself 
thereby for the escape of Rusa. 

296 в 294, 8ff gives a translation of the catalogue. 
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a horde of barbarian tribesmen,??" pressed from the rear by the 
Scythians, left their home in south Russia, and poured most probably 
through the western Caucasus and Georgia along the coast through 
Kulkhai where they appear to have settled for a time in what were called 
“the Cimmerian lands `. 298 Of this formidable people little is known, but 
the Greeks of Asia Minor still dreaded them in memory in the sixth 
century B.C., recalling that they fought on foot or from chariots, aided 
by fierce dogs. 


The Assyrian royal archives discovered both at Nineveh??? and Calah300 
preserve a considerable number of intelligence reports covering this 
period, in the form of letters addressed either directly to ‘the king’ or 
to his son and regent in his absence, the crown prince Sennacherib, or 
other officers. These reports both throw light on the state of affairs 
within Urartu and illustrate the excellent system of espionage maintained 
against her by the Assyrians. Unfortunately they are usually undated 
or are damaged and have lost their author's name and have to be 
assigned a sequence either on often slender internal evidence or by 
guesswork. Those of the agent Ashur-risua, for example, are numerous 
and certainly may cover a long period, since he reminds the king of his 
long service.301 These letters, then, report the turmoil and upheavals 
which followed the double disaster in Urartu in the wake of Sargon's 
march. In the month of Nisan (March- April) a rebellion took place in 
the important provincial capital of Uasi,??? under the leadership of 
Kakkadanu, Rusa’s own /urtanu, or commander-in-chief, who with the 
support of five of Rusa's provincial governors ‘seized Urartu ”.303 Rusa 
reacted swiftly and fell upon the rebels, forcing his way back into 
Tushpa. Kakkadanu was captured and a great blood-bath followed 
among the disloyal governors in Uasi and Tushpa, where a hundred 
were killed and Ursinu, the “second ¢urtanu’, was captured.304 Mean- 
while, presumably in the summer or autumn of the same year (714 B.C.), 
Nabu-le'i, the major-domo of Akhat-abisha, Sargon's own daughter 
who was married to Ambaris of Tabal, reported to the crown prince 
Sennacherib on the final catastrophe. Rusa had marched to face the 
Cimmerians in battle. His army was thrown back, nine of his governors 
and their detachments were slain, and he had fled to an unknown 
destination. The double catastrophe was too much for Rusa; he fell 
into a decline and committed suicide. According to Sargon's version of 


297 Hdt. iv. i2. 298 g 252, nO. 197. 

299 p 252, nos. 112-23, 144, 197, 391, 409, 424, 441, 444, 492, 496, 515, 1079. 

300 в soy. 

39! в 252, no. 382. One letter from Upahhir-Bel (no. 424) even mentions Argishti. 
39? See above, n. 294. 303 в 252, NOS. 444, 492. 


304 B 252, nos. 112, 144. 305 g 252, no. 197 (cf. nos. 112 and 1391). 
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events, it was on receipt of the news of the fall of Musasir. In the 
following year (713), Sargon set about the reconstruction of his power 
in the north-west. Ambaris, his son-in-law, paid the penalty for his lapse 
of loyalty and was dethroned and carried off in chains to Nineveh. Tabal 
was annexed and in 711 Sargon sealed its frontier with Urartu by 
occupying four of its border towns. Urartu, however, was left alone. 
It no longer posed any threat to Assyria, and in 709 Mita of Mushku 
(Midas of Phrygia) made his peace with Sargon and sent a delegation,?°® 
no doubt sensing the greater common danger of the Cimmerians. An 
attempted intrigue with Urartu on the part of the Cilicians was nipped 
in the bud by Mita, who arrested the ambassadors.597 Having been for 
over a century one of the great powers of the ancient world and 
Assyria’s most hated and dangerous rival in the Near East, Urartu made 
submission and sank into a position of minor importance, and a modus 
vivend? with Assyria appears to have been tacitly reached. The statue of 
the god Khaldi, captured and carried away from Musasir, was returned 
to his home,?® and the Urartians agreed to supply five hundred timbers 
and manpower to be used in the building of Sargon’s great palace at 
Khorsabad.999 


V. URARTU AND ASSYRIA: COEXISTENCE AND COLLAPSE 


Sargon's reorganization of the north-west frontier after the stunning 
defeat and death of Rusa was thorough and comprehensive. No more 
reliance was to be placed on the loyalty of local dynasts and the area 
was step by step carved up into a series of provinces. Tabal, which had 
swallowed up Melid, was split in 713; Kammanu, Gurgum and finally 
Tabal became provinces by 711; Melid was combined with Kummukh 
across the river and given to Mutallu of Kummukh. The frontier was 
now strongly defended with fortresses set up against the Phrygians and 
Kaska.?!? In 708 B.C., Mutallu was deposed for the offence of paying 
yearly tribute to Urartu?!! and Kummukh with Melid likewise became 
a military province. In 705, Sargon marched out once more, probably 
against the Cimmerian threat, but met a soldier's death in battle. In 
spite of this unthinkable disaster the new system held firm. Senna- 
cherib, Sargon's son and heir, stabilized the frontier and the Cimmerian 
horde moved west to burn and sack the western Phrygian capital of 
Gordium. The death of Midas, ¢. 696 B.C., is attributed by tradition 
to this catastrophe and a rich tomb found at Gordium under a vast 
tumulus is thought to have been his.?!? 


396 p 591; B 534, 122 and 127, however, dates this event to 735-732. 

307 B 252, nos. 496, 705. 308 g 237. 

309 B 252, NO. 705. 310 See p 470, 423. 
311 Letter of Upahhir-Bel (above, n. 301). 312 g 421; B 470, 426. 
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Perhaps this invasion was connected with a period of confusion which 
culminated in the murder of Sennacherib. At least it must have 
contributed to it. Though Ashurbanipal blamed the Babylonians as his 
father's slayers, according to the Biblical account??? the murderers were 
Sennacherib’s own sons Adram-melekh and Shar-ezer (and there is some 
evidence to substantiate the charge?!*) who fled to escape vengeance 
to Ararat (Urartu), by which is most probably meant in effect the nearby 
province of Shubria. 

Urartu was evidently still willing to intrigue against Assyria on any 
good opportunity, as transpires from the story of Mutallu, already 
mentioned, or that of a Cilician embassy of Urikki which was intercepted 
on its way to Urartu.315 The throne of Urartu was now occupied after 
Rusa’s death by his son Argishti II, a ruler of whom comparatively 
little is known, though he appears to have survived until the time of 
Esarhaddon. We are left with only a mere handful of his inscriptions 
to tell us of his reign; nevertheless they suffice to fill the outlines of 
the picture of the diminished state. On an identical text of some 
historical importance inscribed on two different stelae both found near 
modern Erçiş, north of Lake Van,?!5 he describes his re-founding at 
Udiguni of anew city in the district of Artarapsha named Argishtikhinili 
after himself, in the traditional manner, and speaks of canals beside a 
river and a lake; while at a city named Takhtumni vineyards, orchards, 
and canals were laid out. The discovery, however, of further inscriptions 
of Argishti on Mount Sabalan in Iranian Azerbaijan, more than halfway 
between Tabriz and the Caspian Sea, shows that he was busy restoring 
the power of Urartu by a vigorous expansion towards the east, probably 
to counter pressure on the trade routes across Iran and the steppes from 
the groups of restless mounted Scythian and Cimmerian nomads and 
Medes now threatening the frontier. It also seems possible that he was 
attempting to set up in this area a defensive network of posts and 
fortresses similar to that already created around Lakes Urmia and Sevan. 
These new records of Argishti consist of a rock inscription at both 
Razliq and Nashteban in Iranian Azerbaijan describing his victorious 
campaign in the land of Arkhu as far as the river Muna (perhaps the 
Kara Su) and his capture of the town of Rutum(ni), which he resettled 
under the name of Argishti-ıRDu.?17 From the similarity in form of the 
place-name Rutumni with that of Takhtumni, it would seem highly 
likely that Argishti's building and planting works at Argishtikhinili in 


313 [| Ki. 19: 37; the R.V. substitutes “Armenia” for ‘Ararat’. 

314 в 279, 5. See now S. Parpola, in B. Alster, ed., Death in Mesopotamia (Mesopotamia 8) 171ff. 
Copenhagen, 1980. 315 B 591, 268. 

316 B 521, inscr. 275 (duplicated by 276). 

317 p 366, 35 reports rumours of the discovery in this area of “a number of Urartian inscriptions 
of which, however, only one [that of Sarduri from Sigendel, above, p. 349 and n. 268] has been 
published’. No more have been disclosed since that statement. 
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Artarapsha, commemorated beside Lake Van, in fact are to be located 
in Iranian Azerbaijan.?!? One inscription found in Van is of a personal 
character, and shows that Argishti prided himself as an expert toxo- 
philite. It records his shooting an arrow a distance of 950 cubits (476 m) 
in the forest of Gilurani.?!? 


Argishti II was succeeded by a far less shadowy figure, Rusa II, the 
contemporary of Esarhaddon. Sargon's opponent among the Medes 
was Daiaukku, of whom Herodotus knew as Deioces.??? Daiaukku was 
defeated and banished to Hamath in 712. His son Kashtaritu??! 
overcame and absorbed the kindred tribe of Persians and thus was able 
to penetrate the Zagros area. In alliance with the Medes were the 
Cimmerians and Mannaeans. In 673 Kashtaritu openly rebelled. From 
Nineveh, Esarhaddon watched their activities and shifting alliances 
anxiously through the medium of both his own intelligence service and 
that of the god Shamash; for the services of the all-seeing sun-god's 
oracle were now available for detailed political and military advice just 
as the great oracle of Apollo at Delphi was open to the contemporary 
Greeks. Will, he asks, the intrigues of Rusa or the Cimmerians bear 
fruit? Will the Cimmerians march? Will they slay, plunder and conquer? 
In Shubria, against Pumu (Ubumu), Kulameri or other Shubrian 
fortresses???? Or further: will Kashtaritu or the Cimmerians or the 
Mannaeans attack on the third of the month Ayaru or the eleventh of 
Abu? By day or night? Will he attack Kishassu ???3 It is not clear exactly 
what the Cimmerians were doing in this buffer area of Shubria on 
Assyria's northern frontier. Esarhaddon had already defeated their army 
at Khubishna in Anatolia in his first year, 680 B.c.; but already the 
Scyths, under the leadership of Ishpaka, in alliance with Urartu and 
Mannai, were settled in the south of Lake Urmia??* and were raiding 
as far as Zamua.9** There was also much sensitiveness in Esarhaddon's 


318 This conjecture is made more likely by the fact that we already have two towns bearing 
the name of Argishti (I) to locate in the vicinity of the northern part of Lake Van (see above, 
Р- 347): to add two more in the same area seems inherently absurd. 

319 B 321, inscr. 277. Dr Sollberger has drawn my attention to a similar boast made by Shapur 1 
(A.D. 240-272) in his rock-inscription at Hajjiabad (E. Hertzfeld, Paikuli, Berlin, 1924, r 87ff, 
и 209). 320 Hdt. 1.102. 

321 Kashtaritu is an Assyrian rendering of the Iranian Kshathrita, a name vvhich Herodotus 
renders as Cyaxares. He takes Kashtaritu as the son of Phraortes and grandson of Deioces; he 
was, in fact, the latter’s son, and is evidently the same person as Phraortes. 

322 B 130, no. 1; cf. nos. 2-15. 

323 в 130, no. r. Kishassu is Kishishu in Media, captured by Sargon and re-named by him 
Kar-Nergal or Kar-Ninurta. 

324 в 130, no. 35; cf. B 252, no. 1237. For a fuller account of Esarhaddon's activities in the east 
see B 279, especially off. 

325 p 458, 15 would date the first appearance of Scyths to the reign of Argishti I, but this is 
doubtful; see above, n. 235. 
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foreign office over the question of refugees in Shubria over whom he 
seems to have pressed some extradition agreement upon Rusa, no doubt 
having much in mind his brothers, the murderers of Sennacherib, who 
had fled thither, if the Biblical account is correctly interpreted. When 
Esarhaddon invaded Shubria in 673, Urartian refugees whom he 
arrested there were returned to Rusa.??6 

By skilful diplomacy the Scyths were detached from the Median to 
the Assyrian side, no doubt with the aid of substantial largesses and the 
offer of the marriage of Esarhaddon's daughter to their king Bartatua 
(Herodotus” Protothyes???); this, at least, was the price which Esar- 
haddon reported to Shamash that his potential ally was asking.?*® A 
treaty of vassaldom was also negotiated with the Median prince 
Ramateia.??? When Kashtaritu daringly attacked Nineveh itself in 653, 
Madyas, Bartatua's son, led his Scyths to the rescue of Ashurbanipal, now 
presumably his kinsman. Kashtaritu's army was routed and he himself 
was killed. Attacking Media itself, the Scyths then established their own 
‘empire’ of twenty-eight years’ duration??? till 625 B.c. By the time of 
Ashurbanipal the Scyths were settled in Mannai, evidently in the south 
of Lake Urmia,??! a fact which has attracted particular attention to 
the so-called ‘Treasure of Ziwiye’ (sometimes called the ‘Treasure of 
Sakkiz"), a magnificent group of objects apparently found in that area 
in clandestine excavations in about 1947.39? Some of the arguments over 
the approximate date of its concealment and that of its rich contents 
— though it still remains quite unclear to what extent it is a homogeneous 
collection — have been somewhat clarified by recent Iranian excavations 
on the hill and cemeteries of Ziwiye**? and it is now pretty likely that 
its concealment belongs to the second half of the seventh century. It 
consists of rich gold and silver work, silver and bronze horse-ornaments 
and other objects, many of which were probably buried concealed in a 
large bronze bathtub engraved with figures of wild goats and Assyrian 
scenes of tribute.??* Alternatively, the bath may have been used as a 
coffin and contained a body, as happened later at Ur. Particular interest, 
however, attaches to the mixed style and eclectic character of some of 
the most remarkable objects in the ‘ Treasure’, which combine Urartian, 
Scythian, Assyrian and Babylonian artistic elements, and provide the 
earliest illustrations of elements of Scythian art. To recognize the 


326 в 158, ir $607. 327 Hdt. 1.203. 

328 в 150, no. 29. 329 B 279. 

999 B 574, 286; Hdt. 1.106.1; B 357, 3, however, places their ‘empire’ in the sixth century. 

331 B 130, no. 35. 

332 в 383; B 358; B 382, 98ff; B 364; B 361; B 381; B 388. 

333 A preliminary report was presented at the Fifth Annual Symposium on Archaeological 
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‘treasure’ as a mixture of Scythian and proto-Median art seems still to 
be the best description to fit it.” 

Rusa II, the last great dynast of Urartu, found the necessary strength 
and finances to resume once more on a large scale the great tradition 
of his predecessors as a builder of defences and a founder of cities. In 
this field his work amounts to a reorganization of the whole kingdom, 
though once again the order of events can be arranged only conjecturally. 
These building activities centred around three strategic areas: the 
eastern area north and north-west of Lake Urmia; the north-eastern area 
protecting the middle Aras valley; and the far west of the kingdom, 
on the Euphrates. 

In the east, his most important creation was the establishment of the 
fortress and religious centre of Rusai-URU.TUR (= Rusa-patari, ‘the small 
city of Rusa’) at modern Bastam on the Aq Chay river, 85 km south-east 
of Maku in western Azerbaijan, controlling the rich Qara Ziyaeddin 
plain, planted and cultivated, irrigated by canals and well populated.?39 
Bastam also protected an important road leading either to the Aras from 
Bayazit and Maku or alternatively to Marand itself, where an Urartian 
presence was established at about this time.??” Bastam was a royal 
residence and religious centre witha great citadel measuring 800 X 400 m 
which has formed the object of successful excavations by the German 
Institute of Archaeology at Teheran since 1968. North of Lake Urmia, 
probably in connexion with the advances of Rusa’s father Argishti deep 
into the east, two powerful fortresses were established at Qale Bordjy??8 
and Qale Sangar??? between the rivers Talkeh Rud and Cay Kandi; 
presumably they indicate approximately the line of the new eastern 
frontier in this area. They may even have been founded by Argishti 
himself. The great site of Livar, 19 km north-west of Marand (a strong 
candidate to be the site of Sargon’s Ulkhu) was also reoccupied and 
refortified.*4° At the north-west corner of Lake Urmia a whole network 
of settlements, resettlements and fortresses was set up in this period 
around Shahpur. Of these the most important were perhaps Pir 
Chavush?'!! and Qale Gavur,?*? 22 km south-west of Hoy, and Qiz Qale 
(Evoghlu)*^? on the Tabriz-Marand-Maku road, all grouped around 
the administrative centre of Haftavan Tepe.?*^ These fortresses were 
most likely built to watch and hold back the Scyths and Mannaeans and 
their new allies, the Medes, as much as the Assyrians, all of whom Rusa 
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doubtless viewed with equal distrust. Since Rusa’s inscriptions are so 
few, his policies and military and civil preoccupations can be deduced 
mainly from the pattern of his building operations. 

Rusa’s second great area of military architecture was in Transcaucasia 
in the vicinity of Erivan. At Karmir-Blur on the river Zanga in the land 
of Aza a mighty fortress was constructed dedicated to Teisheba, and 
called Teishebaini, 60 km from Argishtikhinili; the classic example, as 
far as is yet known, of the Urartian fortified administrative centre where 
the rich tribute of neighbouring regions was amassed and the abundant 
products of local agriculture, husbandry, and craftmanship were re- 
ceived, recorded, and stored. The citadel occupied an area of about ten 
acres and the main building contained over 150 rooms with brick walls 
which survive up to a height of seven metres, and would have been 
roofed either with timbers or with mud-brick vaults. Large granaries 
held about 750 tons of cereal and there were eight wine stores.?*? Canals 
were built from the river Ildaruni.?** The building of Teishebaini 
represented a drastic reorganization of the area’s defences. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that treasures and heirlooms dedicated by, and bearing 
the names of, Sarduri I, Menua, Argishti I, Sarduri II and Rusa I, 
evidently long housed elsewhere, were brought in for preservation 
from their earlier homes such as Erebuni, these having been abandoned 
or decreed unsafe. Once again, the threat against which these defences 
were constructed was probably that of the Scyths or other Iranian 
nomadic mounted warriors of the steppes, and their semi-sedentary 
kinsmen the Medes. 

In the margin of greater events recorded by the Assyrian annals, we 
may glean a few more facts about the history of Urartu under Rusa II. 
At the time of Ashurbanipal’s greatest danger, Rusa seems to have made 
common cause with the western Cimmerians under their leader 
Dugdamme (known to the Greeks as Lygdamis) who had terrorized 
and ravaged Anatolia since 652 B.c. This is probably the implication of 
Rusa's only military inscription,?^? describing a campaign in Anatolia 
against the Mushku (Phrygians), Khate (“ Hittites’, the eastern Anatol- 
ians around Melid) and Khalitu. These last could possibly be the same 
as the Halizones, a mysterious Pontic tribe known only from one 
reference in Homer;?*? they might also be identified as the ancestors 
of Xenophon's and Strabo”s metal-working tribe of Khaldaioi.*4® Rusa’s 
text was set up in duplicate, at Kef Kalesi (Adilcevaz) on the north-west 
of Lake Van, and at Kalekóy near Malazgirt??? on the upper Monzur 


river. 
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In this area of the far western frontier we now meet a wholly novel 
feature of architecture in the form of winding stairway tunnels cut in 
the rock leading to water or water-storage cisterns. From the example 
at Toprak Kale it is reasonable to ascribe them to this period, and to 
see them as clearly designed to counter assault by mining or attack under 
intense arrow fire.351 Their distribution probably indicates Rusa’s new 
western frontier, some of which Scythian troops may have been enlisted 
to guard, for a Scythian chief’s burial with his horses was found beneath 
an Urartian building level at Norguntepe in the Keban area of the 
Euphrates. 9°? 

Rusa did not neglect defensive precautions nearer home. Though still 
calling himself by the traditional title ‘Lord of Tushpa’ he built for 
himself a new and well-defended residence at Toprak Kale near Van, 
overlooking the lake, and named it Rusakhinili in the traditional 
manner.9** Today it is approached through a winding rock-cut stairway 
tunnel leading past a cistern. If he was indeed the founder of Toprak 
Kale, we must surely also attribute to him the building of the temple 
of Khaldi, into which was brought from some much older shrine the 
magnificent bronze throne and furniture of the god, probably of the 
eighth century в.с.294 

At Kef Kalesi, apparently the site of a city named Khaldi-Ziuquni?** 
with citadel on a hill-top overlooking the lake near Adilcevaz, he built 
a shrine from which have survived parts of a fine relief (found 
dismantled) carved in black basalt, three metres high, showing a pair 
of beardless deities standing on a bull's back facing each other 
antithetically and plucking from a stylized tree one of the leaves shaped 
like spear-heads. Khaldi or Teisheba, it has been suggested, is repre- 
sented here; the sun-god Shivini is another stronger possibility but 
the matter is obscure.?55 At Kef Kalesi he also built a large hall 
containing large numbers of storage jars. Against the facade stood 
square bases carved with figures similar to that described but shown 
before a castellated building, evidently the god”s shrine.?5? 

In about 640, Rusa made overtures and sent an envoy to Ashurbanipal 
but he received an enemy's welcome; the luckless man's tongue was 
torn out and he was flayed alive.?55 At length in 636, when Dugdamme 
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had been defeated at the Cilician Gates and Ashurbanipal had defeated 
the Elamites at the battle of the Ulai river, Rusa's son Sarduri III, who 
had reigned jointly with his father??? and whom Ashurbanipal calls by 
an Assyrianized form of his name, Ishtar-duri, submitted and sent 
ambassadors to greet the victor at Arbela, grasping his knees in token 
of submission and greeting him “like a son a father’.?®° The envoys are 
represented in the great reliefs showing the aftermath of the Ulai battle 
which Ashurbanipal caused to be carved in the palace of his grandfather 
Sennacherib at Nineveh.?*! One ambassador is bearded, the other is 
younger and clean-shaven ; both are wearing a long cloak-like garment 
and a version of the Phrygo-Armenian headdress as worn at Persepolis?9? 
over a century later. Ashurbanipal taunts them with double-dealing, 
confronts them with Rusa's or Sarduri's correspondence with the 
Elamites: but it seems that Sarduri was forgiven since the help of Urartu 
was needed in the face of the growing common danger. Of course, the 
impression of the unimportance of these last royal defenders of Urartu 
(for thus far their role had shrunken) might well be altered or dispelled 
by future excavations at a late major site such as Oale Gavur, founded 
only in the late seventh century B.C. on the Aras river.?9? It is, however, 
a tribute to the strength, tenacity and diplomacy of the Urartians that 
their kingdom was able to outlast the fall of their Assyrian rivals by 
a guarter of a century. 


Nothing else is known of Sarduri III, son of Rusa, save that his seal 
was impressed ona clay bulla fixed to the door ofa granary at Karmir-Blur 
and also occurs on a clay tablet from the same site.**4 In this dark period 
we know the names of three persons, two of whom were certainly 
accounted king. The first is Sarduri (IV?), son of Sarduri (I11?).3% The 
second is Rusa III (probably 610—590 B.c.), ‘the son of Erimena’; not 
only did this Rusa build a great granary with a capacity of 1432 kapi 
at Argishtikhinili (Armavir)?5* but at Toprak Kale he dedicated a fine 
series of bronze shields in the temple of Khaldi, several engraved with 
figures of bulls and lions. Whether the inscriptions describing Rusa as 
son of Erimena are to be taken as implying that Erimena was also king 
is highly obscure; it seems very unlikely but there is possible evidence 
that he was a brother of Rusa II,*® thus of royal blood. Finally we have 
the mere name of one last Rusa (IV), ‘the son of Rusa” (590?—585?). 
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This wraith-like figure is commemorated only on a door-bolt from 
Teishebaini.?® Stat magni nominis umbra. He was probably the last of the 
rulers of Urartu when it finally collapsed. 

When Assyria fell, the anxieties of Urartu redoubled. In 608, the 
Babylonian Nabopolassar, now in alliance with the Medes, advanced 
as far north as the ‘province of Urashtu’ where the Babylonian 
Chronicle reports the capture of Bit-Khanunia.?9? The appellation 
‘province’ implies that submission had been made to Babylon. Jeremiah, 
the prophet of Judah, in the fourth year of Zedekiah (596 B.C.), 
prophesies that a coalition of enemies will unite against Babylon, 
consisting of the ‘kingdoms of Ararat, Minni and Ashkenaz’ and ‘the 
nations with the kings of the Medes’,3”° that is Urartu, the Mannaeans, 
Scythians and Medes. But amid the shifting sands of alliances and 
policies of the next ten years, it was the Scyths who appear to have 
delivered the death-blow to Urartu, probably in concert with the 
Medes attacking in Transcaucasia. A layer of destruction by fire has 
been found in excavations at all the major sites so far uncovered: 
Bastam,??! Karmir-Blur,?'? Armavir,??? Cavugtepe,?"* "Toprak Kale, 2" 
Kef Kalesi.?7* Trilobed bronze arrow-heads, sharply different from the 
Urartian leaf- or fish-shaped arrow-heads of iron and a sure diagnostic 
mark of the presence of Scythians,?"? have been discovered at the first 
three sites and with other clues tell of the Scythian assault.?”* The fall 
of Urartu doubtless coincided with, and facilitated, the advance of the 
Medes to the Halys river, where they clashed with the Lydians in an 
inconclusive battle interrupted by the solar eclipse of 25 May 585 в.с. 

The Persian Empire of Darius and Xerxes no longer required the 
particular military system of the Urartians' defensive fortresses, though 
it might learn from their architecture. Failed by their god Khaldi at 
last, the Urartians lost heart, and their captive populations either drifted 
away or took control. New names appear of tribes who have moved 
in: Saspeires into Colchis,?”® Karduchi,559 Matieni, and — in the 
central zone — Armenians. Though it is still mentioned by name in the 
Babylonian version of Darius’ inscription at Behistun, the term ‘ Urartu’ 
is now replaced in the Persian text by a new name, Armenia.?®! Whence 
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exactly the newcomers came is as yet unclarified.??? An ambitious 
‘Armenian’ who yet might be claimed as the last of the Urartians is 
Ara-kha the son of Khaldi-ti (his own name is compounded with that 
of the Armenian cult-figure,585 his father's with that of Khaldi) who 
rebelled against Darius in an attempt to seize the Babylonian throne, 
claiming according to Darius to be Nebuchadrezzar, son of 
Nabonidus.?$4 But Urartu was finished. Xerxes set up his inscriptions 
at Van,355 making it the centre of the eighteenth satrapy of eastern 
Armenia, consisting of Urartians (their name distorted by the Greeks 
to ‘ Alarodians’), Matieni and Saspeires.?®® A contingent of Alarodians 
served in Xerxes’ army against Greece.°®” In the Babylonian chancelleries 
the name of Urartu (under its Babylonian form, Urashtu) continued to 
be used, and in the time of Darius II the province still existed, governed 
by a Babylonian satrap, Shamash-barakku, son of Nidintu-bel.38* It is 
the last mention of Urartu in antiquity. 


VI. URARTIAN ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


By the eighth century B.c., possibly earlier, Urartu was a very wealthy 
and powerful state, enriched by trade, industry, and conquest and 
already possessed of a material culture fully comparable with any of the 
lesser states of Mesopotamia and Anatolia. Sargon's description??? of 
the fantastic treasures looted from Musasir in the form of precious 
metals and works of art of all kinds — at which he appears amazed 
himself — is sufficient to make us realize the luxury and affluence of 
Urartian society. Enough examples have been recovered by excavation 
or otherwise to show — though on a scale utterly trifling in comparison 
with what has disappeared — what was the level of Urartian achievement 
in architecture, engineering, stone-carving, metal-working, fresco 
painting, and the minor arts; and by careful analysis of the pottery, good 
progress has been made in laying down a better chronological basis for 
future stylistic and other studies.?99 The sources and origins of Urartian 
art are however, as usual, far from clear. In the first place we have as 
yet little idea of what preceded the culture of the Urartians in the 
area of Lake Van. The fact that their oldest cultural and religious centre 
was apparently Musasir suggests that excavations at its site, now at 
last identified,??! might provide the most useful solution or line of 
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investigation of this problem. It is natural to assume that Urartian 
art and cultural ideas and pictorial symbolism (which we discuss briefly 
below) were at least in part derived from the Urartians’ ancestors the 
Hurrians and from the kingdom of Mitanni; but at present this becomes 
largely an attempt to explain the obscure by the more obscure. Hurrian 
magic certainly played an important role in Hittite culture and society 
in the second millennium B.c. and certain important symbolic elements 
in Urartian art such as the winged sun-disk, the ‘sacred tree’ flanked 
by divine figures, or plants linked by streams or canals of magic waters 
or threatening serpents with lions’ heads seem to originate in the 
Hurrian milieu.9*? The theme of gods standing on the backs of their 
sacred animals, though common in Old Babylonian, Assyrian and 
Hittite art seems also to have been transmitted to Urartu through the 
Hurrians. It occurs conspicuously in the round at Tell Halaf in what 
had once been Hurrian-Mitannian territory. The Urartian divine 
hierarchy expressed in terms of rows of deities standing in ascending 
levels of sanctity one above the other (as for example on the Toprak 
Kale throne) may well be Hurrian, but is certainly also found in Hittite 
art.?9?? The Urartians also had a marked predilection for combining parts 
of different animals to form strange mixed monsters partly unfamiliar 
to the more orthodox demonology of contemporary Mesopotamia: bull- 
and goat-headed birds with lions’ legs, bird- women, bird-men with fish- 
bodies, lion-griffins, lion-headed bulls. These are particularly favoured 
on bronze and silver pectorals and bronze belts.9?* Other pictorial 
motifs, engraved commonly on bronze belts or quivers, such as lion- 
or bull-hunting scenes or military processions to battle, or simple 
illustrations on metal disks and pectorals of sacrifices to a seated deity, 
could just as well be derived from contemporary Assyrian influence of 
the ninth to seventh centuries, and this is most likely. Nevertheless, 
other influences from north Syrian and even Phoenician art, especially 
in the eighth and seventh centuries, can also be detected. 

The enormous development of the Urartian metal-working industry, 
especially that of bronze work, is now well enough explained by the 
seizure of the important metal- working zone of Metsamor and the Aras 
valley, the output of which became one of the pillars of their economy 
from the time of Menua. Trade routes were opened up by the conquests 
of Menua and Argishti through Diaue(khi) and were met by the trading 
stations founded by the highly commerce-minded Greeks of Corinth 
and Miletus in the form of colonies tapping these routes, established 
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at Sinope (¢. 750 B.c.) in Anatolia and Trapezus (Trebizond) in the 
territory of Colchis or Kulkhai.595 So far there has been little evidence 
of Urartian trade with the East; but at Toprak Kale the surprising 
evidence was reported of carbonized remains of silk396 which, if 
correctly identified, could have come only from China, presumably 
through the lands and hands of Scythian intermediaries, who certainly, 
as the finds at Pazyryk in the Altai showed, handled and valued Chinese 
silks in the fifth century B.c.5?7 If correct, this is among the earliest 
evidence of silk in antiquity. 

For domestic and utilitarian purposes, copper vessels were commonly 
made from the eighth century onwards in the form of jugs, bowls 
and dishes; examples have been recorded or survive from Igdir,??9 
Altintepe,??? and Karmir-Blur,*?? and their formerly glowing surfaces 
are reflected in the characteristic Urartian red polished ‘palace ware’ 
pottery.19! Mixing-bowls, too, or cauldrons for wine, sometimes of vast 
size,*? were also beaten out of bronze and raised. A special de luxe class 
of this article was further evolved in the eighth century в.с. by adapting 
its four handles to form remarkable figures of birds with human heads, 
either of men or women, in some cases twin-headed, with extended 
wings, cast in cire perdue, and attached by rivets to the rim of the cauldron 
and with a loose iron ring for suspension affixed to their backs, to sling 
the cauldrons when necessary. These bird-like figures, evidently 
representing minor spirits or deities, and perhaps conveying a solar 
symbolism, appear to flutter realistically over the vessel, either to imbibe 
or to protect the contents. These cauldrons and their ornaments 
conveying magic meaning were widely exported, by sea or land to the 
west through Diaue(khi) or Melid to Thrace?®® or Gordium, or to the 
Greek shrines of Samos, Delos, Lindos, the Ptoion, Delphi, and 
Olympia and further west to princely tombs in Etruria, to Praeneste 
and Vetulonia.?0? As demand clearly outran supply, copies were made 
by Phoenician and perhaps also by north Syrian craftsmen and by Greek 
workshops probably in Corinth.4% To the bird-figures, too, on the 
cauldron rims, long-necked griffins’ and lions’ heads were also soon 
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added for apotropaic purposes. Another form of handle-attachment to 
cauldrons in which bulls’ heads replace the human heads of the bird-men 
and bird-women was also created and proved popular. In Lycia, in the 
south-west of Anatolia, such bird-figures were associated with the cult 
of the dead (as may be seen on the so-called ‘ Harpy Tomb’ from Xanthus 
in the British Museum) and may well have had such associations also 
in Urartu, perhaps derived from the Hittite form of the cult of 
Ereshkigal, who was worshipped as ‘sun goddess of the Underworld’. 
To the Greeks these figures too may have suggested the souls of the 
dead who come fluttering from the underworld to drink and be revived 
for purposes of divination by blood as in Odysseus’ sacrifices.406 
However this may be, it is apparent that these somewhat bizarre works 
of art excited the liveliest interest in the west, hungry for the stimulus 
of Oriental novelties and new forms of art. 

For religious or state purposes the bronze-workers and founders of 
Urartu also produced large-scale works: life-sized statues of men and 
animals (possibly by cire perdue, an art long known in Elam??), to be 
dedicated in the shrine of Khaldi at Musasir, as we can see from the 
Assyrian illustration of its sack.198 The battered though still magnificent 
remains survive of the huge bed and throne of Khaldi from his temple 
at Toprak Kale, the seat of which was supported by a hierarchy of lesser 
gods shaped in the round, cast in piece-moulds, with inlaid white stone 
or ivory faces, and partly gilded.*9? This type of furniture, which may 
date from the time of Menua, could also be embellished with the 
addition of ivory figures in relief or in the round. Openwork representing 
griffin-headed men may occur at Toprak Kale or Altintepe.4!9 This 
furniture, too, was sometimes decorated with skilfully executed designs 
cut out of sheet metal in openwork,*! and in some cases the human 
figures of ivory sparkled with glass or lapis lazuli inlays. Bronze tripods 
and candelabra were manufactured and exist in the museums of 
Hamburg, Erlangen, and elsewhere, the earliest dated to the time of 
Menua, the latest by an inscription to that of Rusa,“1? though which 
ruler of that name is meant is not made clear. There are also indications 
that decoration in nie//o technique was practised.*!? 

The making of arms and armour of bronze was also a major Urartian 
industry. Corslets of scale armour, helmets, shields, quivers and belts, 
including horse-trappings and ornaments, are often beautifully engraved 
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and are frequently inscribed. The industry is shown by these texts to 
go back to the time of Menua.*'* On a smaller scale, engraved bronze 
mirrors were made for women, lunate pectorals for both sexes. The craft 
of bronze-working lasted to the end, surviving even (it would seem) 
the fall of Urartu. The recently-discovered hoard of bronze plaques, 
probably from some small local shrine, at Giyimli,*!? many of which are 
embossed and lightly engraved with ritual scenes, is a valuable 
testimony, though the find was largely pillaged by modern antiquity- 
tobbers, to the tenacious survival of a popular, even rustic, style of art 
in contrast to the official art of the palaces lasting probably into the sixth 
century B.C. 

Iron and even mild steel were used extensively for weapons — 
arrow-heads, swords, axes, agricultural and other tools — and helped to 
give superiority in war. 

Gold-work has survived only in a small handful of objects - a votive 
disk engraved with a scene of sacrifice from Toprak Kale,*!ê a little 
jewellery or gold-plating from Karmir-Blur;?!” but rich garments, 
heavily adorned with appliqué square sequins, presumably of gold, were 
worn by figures of the gods and probably formed royal gifts. Thus the 
Tabalian king of Tyana, Urballa, is shown at Ivriz!!? wearing a cloak 
of this kind heavily encrusted with squares bearing an Urartian design; 
and gold sequins with Urartian designs were found among the 
foundation deposit of the Artemisium at Ephesus.*!? 

Their greatest achievement in applied art was in the development of 
a grandiose style of palatial architecture of which little now survives.??° 
In this they were aided by a mastery of stone-carving, including 
rock-carving, undoubtedly evolved by the use of good tools of 
highest-quality metal. Finely dressed blocks of basalt or limestone or 
both, neatly laid in beds cut in the rock, formed the firm substructure 
of powerful fortresses, palaces and temples. The superstructures were, 
as elsewhere in the Near East, of mud-brick, and the crenellated roofs 
were supported by timbers, sometimes resting on columns or pilasters 
with stone bases, either flat or pitched. Details are still obscure, though 
the bronze model fortress from Toprak Kale or the stone one from Kef 
Kalesi*?! already mentioned are of help. The walls of the temple at 
Erebuni were decorated with excellent polychrome wall-paintings in 
fresco, representing ritual scenes, figures of symbolic animals, hunting, 
herding, and wild and domesticated animals 277 They resemble those in 

314 B 424; B 456; B 458, 114ff. 415 p 436. 
436 B 458, 127, 129 and pl. XXXII. 417 B 299, pls. 118-23. 
#18 p zı, pl. хан. Cf. Kemerhisar stela, B 581, pl. 38a. 
11? B 441, pl. vin. 420 p 458, 38/1; B 429; B 430; B 431. 
See above, p. 362 and B 363(a), pl. r, B 367; B 457, pls. 378 and 380. 
B 439; B 447; B 457, pl. XLVI. 
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Assyrian palaces of the ninth and eighth centuries in Assyria and north 
Syria, but also in their simple arrangement of metope-shaped panels in 
the magico-ritual scenes are related to Middle Assyrian frescoes. This 
class of work also existed at Cavugtepe.*?? 

Temples were of a quite different character from those evolved in 
Mesopotamia. Some were small constructions of rectangular plan with 
a single door, rather like a box, either free-standing or in a building 
complex, with very thick walls of mud-bricks resting on a stone-built 
foundation. Others had a portico supported on pilasters, as at Musasir 
or Erebuni. Their roofs were either pitched and gabled or pointed — the 
matter is not clear since no superstructures have survived and we are 
dependent on the interpretation of the Assyrian relief showing Musasir 
(see above, n. 408); but the roof could be surmounted by a great emblem 
such as the spear of Khaldi, as was done there. The walls and pilasters 
were hung with votive bronze shields and statues, and bronze vessels 
were placed in the portico. 

A remarkable example of Hippodamian rectangular town planning, 
anticipating that of the Greeks, has been discovered at Zernaki Tepe, 
west of Lake Van.*?! 

While stone statuary in the round is very rare, some remarkable reliefs 
on basalt exist from Adilcevaz and Kef Kalesi, representing deities on 
the backs of their sacred animals performing a ritual act before a kind 
of Sacred Tree,*?? in the latter case represented before a palace or temple. 
In fact the carving is flat and lacks modelling and, though impressive, 
is really an extension of the art of fresco-painting. 

Minor crafts — polychrome, figured and plain pottery-making,??® 
weaving of textiles,??? basketry,1?8 seal-cutting??? — are also well in 
evidence. 

Last of all the legacy of Urartu has to be considered. This was 
extended both to the Orient and to the West. To the empire of the 
Achaemenids it bequeathed — no doubt through the Medes - to be 
greatly developed, certain useful architectural forms: columnar archi- 
tecture, the apadana or hall of many columns, the zendan or high tower, 
the guadrangular fortress with corner towers. In terms of technigues, 
it handed on the arts of precise stone-cutting and polychromy in 
building, that is to say, the use of stones of different contrasting 
colours.*?° Above all, it saved the metal-workers” secrets of manufac- 
turing íron and steel. One of its most conspicuous legacies was perhaps 
the idea of publicly writing up on cliffs the royal annals of a reign — an 


428 B 376: B 377. 424 B 430, 50. 
425 g 433: B дӱз. Cf. above, n. 421. 426 B 444. 
427 A. S. Verkovskaya in B 412, 111 67ff. 328 B 395, fig. 1056. 


429 g 458, ch. vir. 430 g 458, sıf. 
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example which Darius followed at Behistun and Augustus in the 
Monumentum Ancyranum, though in his case on the walls of a temple. 
In the west, we find the influence of Urartu in the ninth and eighth 
centuries B.c. playing an important role in re-awakening Greek art and 
life from their long isolation and slumber. Partly acting through 
intermediaries, it stimulated the imagination of Greece and the west as 
far as Italy with such works of art as bronze shields with lions’ heads, 
the great cauldrons with figured handles, or elaborate bronze tripods. 
Indeed it is legitimate to speculate how far the throne of Midas, which 
Pausanias tells us he dedicated at the shrine of Apollo at Delphi, was 
an authentic Phrygian work and not made by Urartians. What is 
surprising is the total and unbroken silence about this great and gifted 
nation preserved by all early Greek writers who appear never to have 
heard of it. It is only from Plato in the fifth century в.с. that we learn 
of Er, son of Armenius, in other words the Armenian cult-figure Ara, 291 
the myth of whose return from the underworld he recounts.??? By that 
time Urartu was long dead and gone. 
431 See above, pp. 314 and 335. 432 Rep. 614b. 
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NOTE ON FOOTNOTE REFERENCES 


VVorks cited in the various sections of the Bibliography are referred to 
in footnotes by the appropriate section letter follovved by the number 


assigned to the work in the sectional bibliography, followed by volume 
number, page references etc. Thus A 491, II 72 is a reference to p. 72 
of vol. 11 of N. G. L. Hammond’s A History of Macedonia — no. 491 of 
Bibliography A: The Balkan Peninsula. 
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